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Rounds Out Training 


Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition, rounds out and brings to a peak 
proficiency the student’s preparation for office work—from job finding to job suc- 
cess. This popular book (1) supplies important business information, (2) teaches 
essential office procedures and skills, (3) develops desirable personality traits, 
and (4) deals realistically and sensibly with job finding and job behavior. 


Prevents Skill Relapse 


The maintenace of skill in shorthand, typewriting, English usage, and so on is 
often neglected in secretarial practice courses. But not so in Applied Secretarial 
Practice; this text makes provision for maintaining and increasing skill in these 
areas through a program of skill-improvement drills. 


Personality Talks 


Sixteen informal, friendly personality talks are included at opportune points 
throughout the text—an arrangement that focuses attention on personality de- 
velopment over an extended period of time rather than briefly in a concentrated 
chapter or two. Each talk is followed by a group of thought provoking questions 
and usually by one or more personality assignments. 


One- or Two-Semester Text 


Applied Secretarial Practice is designed for use in one-semester or two-semester 
courses. Each of the 20 chapters treats its subject thoroughly; and the book con- 
tains a special section of advanced secretarial assignments, arranged by chapters, 
with which to extend the course to a full school year. 


Teaching Materials Include Business Forms and Recordings 


An unusually complete program of teaching materials is available for use with 
Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition. The materials include: (1) Busi- 
ness Forms, Parts I and II, the latter for the second half of two-semester courses; 
(2) a series of three 12-inch, double-faced, RCA-Victor recordings; and (3) a 156- 
page Teacher’s Manual. 


Help your students find and obtain the right job, adjust to it quickly and easily, 
and enjoy continued success in it by rounding out and bringing their training to 
a peak proficiency with Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition. Adopt this 
popular text today. Write our nearest office. 
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Want to experience something excitingly 
Aiew in typewriter performance? 


Something that gives you new speed, new 
accuracy in typing? Something that lends © 
new comfort to busy typing fingers? | : | 


Then try the new Underwood . . . with 
Rhythm Touch! 


Your fingers will glide over the keyboard 
... every key responds instantly . . . when 
you swing into smooth typing rhythm on 
Underwood’s new, perfectly-balanced key- 
board. 


This is the touch you have been looking 
for. Because . . . in addition to a new smooth 
ia shift, personalized touch tuning, the famous 
ae Underwood front margin stops, and all the 
other popular Underwood advantages .. . 
you'll enjoy new typing freedom with Rhythm 
Touch. 


Insist on the best ...ask your boss to 
order a new Underwood. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Account- 
ing Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Editorial Statement and Presentation 


Real progress is being made in educator-business relationships! 


On every hand there is visible an ever-growing and closer appre- 
ciation on the part of school people for that which is needed by busi- 
ness. At the same time there is developing a keener understanding on 
the of businessmen for the everyday problems met with in the 
schools. 


Both groups are faced with real problems. Business needs the best 
possible employee and the schools desire to turn out the best possible 
product. It is the heartfelt desire of both to create the highest degree 
of efficiency possible in their own sphere of operation and the highest 
point of this efficiency in the case of each can be reached only through 
closer and ever closer cooperative effort. 


Much remains to be accomplished in this realm of cooperative ef- 
fort but there are evidences that progress is being made. In some com- 
munities joint committees representing both education and business 


are at work. 


These committees are sponsoring revised curriculum patterns. 
Cooperative courses are being developed, standards are being studied, 
business men are speaking to class groups and students are visiting 
offices, teachers are securing office experience during summer vacation 
periods and in general there are hopeful signs of cooperative action. 
These humble beginnings should be carefully nurtured and such basic 
action should serve as a sturdy foundation upon which to build great 
business education futures. 


Therefore the Issue of the Forum dedicated to Office Standards 
and Cooperation with Business has a high mission to perform. A care- 
ful reading of the materials so wisely selected for this issue by Dr. 
Harm Harms will reveal the progress being made. Congratulations 
Mr. Issue Editor for this highly informative series of articles. 


J. Frank Dame, Editor. 


Harm Harms is now manager of the 
Capital University Conservatory of 
Music and also Heads the Department 
of Business Education. He is inter- 
ested in anything that will bring busi- 
ness and schools closer together. 

Dr. Harms is a charter member and 
past president of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Chapter of Noma and is this year’s 
president of the Ohio Business Teach- 
ers Association. 


Issue Editor 
HARM HARMS 
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Attend Summer School 


Make your summer vacation enjoyable and especially worthwhile 


by attending a summer Teacher-Training Course in THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND. Select a convenient location from the 


list below. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 6/16 to 7/23/48 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


LORAS COLLEGE 6/21 to 7/31/48 
Dubuque, Iowa 


ST. LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 6/22 to 7/30/48 


St. Louis, Missouri 


ST. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 6/28 to 8/6/48 
Winooski, Vermont 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. THERESA 6/22 to 7/27/48 


Winona, Minnesota 


STATE TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTH. CALIFORNIA = 6/23 to 8/1/48 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 6/28 to 8/6/48 


WHITEWATER STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 6/14 to 7/23/48 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


MANKATO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 6/7 to 7/16/48 
Mankato, Minnesota 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 6/9 to 8/2/48 
Omaha, Nebraska 


OKLAHOMA A & M 6/5 to 7/31/48 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


COLLEGE 6/7 to 7/16/48 UNIVERSITY OF 
Indiana, Penna. and WASHINGTON 6/21 to 7/21/48 
7/19 to 8/27/48 Seattle, Washington 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI—University, Miss. 6/1 to 7/10/48 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE—Bozeman, Montana, 6/16 to 7/20/48 


Register at the college of your choice by writing direct to them today. 


Tuition cost for qualified teachers will be paid by us. 


THOMAS SHORTHAND TEXTS— 
The Line OF Least Resistance 


To Teachers Interested In Studying At N. Y.C.— May we suggest that you attend the 
Thomas SHORTHAND INSTITUTE to be held July 12 through August 6 at our home office 
address below. For further details write to our Thomas Shorthand Division. 


= PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


( 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


HARM HARMS, Editor 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


OFFICE STANDARDS EDITOR COMMENTS 


‘*Realism in Business Education’’ is a popular theme 
this year. Several conferences have recently built their 
programs around the realism concept. Might it be that 
‘*Realism in Business Education’’ is becoming a trend? 


An observing and philosophically minded group of 
teachers living in the Orient were struck with the many 
humanitarian things Americans do, almost instinctively, 
in their daily association with others. The observers at- 
tributed this to an inherent factor in our mores caused 
by centuries of exposure to the Christian religion. 


The time might soon come in business education when 
the classroom teacher will, almost instinctively, bring 
his teaching in line with sound business principles and 
procedures. Many business teachers feel unsettled un- 
less they know their work is in harmony with the actu- 
alities of business life. They are disturbed until they are 
sure that the chasm between school and office is neither 
too wide nor deep, and that they are paving the way for 
the student to make his adjustments quickly. 


Although employers may think they have evidence of 
it, business educators know that the classroom is too 
isolated from the business office as it functions in the 
community. Katharine Van Buskirk speaks for the 
teacher in pointing out to employers how all can benefit 
from close co-operation between business and _ schools. 
She also describes the popular business education co- 
operation program in the South Bend, Indiana, publie 
schools. 


The Nashville survey is presented to our readers with 
a specific purpose in mind. It represents a turning point 
of our schools’ attack on this whole matter of attitudes. 
Some office managers in the past criticized schools because 
the beginning workers failed to have proper respect for 
others. There are indications that all of us are making 
headway in this respect. 
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There have been many articles calling attention tu the 
importance of attitudes. Office managers have told us 
again and again that certain attitudes towards work are 
important. We welcome the opportunity to submit a 
timely article in which Roger A. Hardy goes behind 
the scenes and tells us what attitudes really are and how 
we may deal with them. 


Professor Smith’s article gives the viewpoint of the 
office manager. The principles so ably delineated by 
him could be applied with equal force to schools in both 
administrative and classroom situations. Like to try it? 
I did. It works! 


In this issue of the Forum abundant evidence will be 
found that business educators and businessmen stand 
ready to build educational endeavors around actual, live, 
everyday problems, thus raising the level of oceupational 
competency for office workers. 


Joseph M. Allen (left), vice president and advertising manager, Bristol-Meyers 
Company, sponsor of “Mr. D.A.,”’ and Marion P, Morris, director of the 


educational service department, check a schedule for school messages to be 

given in the near future. A leader in the current Advertising Council cam- 

paign for more teachers and improved public school conditions is radio’s 

“Mr. District Attorney” program. When pleas for new teachers were voiced 

recently by “Mr. D.A.” (Jay Jostyn) on his regular Wednesday night NBC 

network broadcasts, educators in many states wrote approving letters to the 
program. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS 


How Would You Answer These Questions? 
Turn to page 46 for answers by businessmen 


(1.) In secretarial work does a person with exceptional 
speed (presumably taking shorthand and typing) stand 
a better chance for advancement than one with less speed 
and a greater degree of accuracy? 


(2.) Is it necessary to have a thorough knowledge of 
bookkeeping to become a private secretary ? 

(3.) Do you think that the field of opportunities for 
secretaries and stenographers will widen in the next ten 
vears? 

(4.) Which offers the greatest opportunity for ad- 
vancement, the large firm or the smaller organization? 

(5.) In proportion, is the salary of the office worker 
higher, and are the chances of increasing better than 
that of a laborer? 


(6.) How much salary can a high school graduate, 
without experience, ask for when applying for a job? 


(7.) When going for an interview, how ean a high 
school graduate overcome shyness and nervousness ? 


(8.) It is often stated that in business, punctuality. 
neatness, personality and other such traits are more es- 
sential than skill in office work. Is there any actual proof 


of this? 


(9.) Should one ask for a promotion if he feels he 
really deserves it, or should he remain at his job and do 
his best until his employer feels he is worthy of a pro- 
motion ? 


(10.) Which is more important in obtaining a posi- 
tion, the credentials one presents or their conduct and 
appearance during a personal interview. 


SHORTHAND 


NORMAL PROMOTION AND THE 
SHORTHAND TEACHER 


Contributed by James M. Lynch, Jr., Middletown High 
School, Middletown, New York 

Shorthand Editor’s Comments: About this time of year, pro- 
motion to the next highest educational grade is uppermost in the 
minds of our students, and the standards and grading which lead 
to promotion become of concern to the teachers who promote. In 
the article below, Mr. Lynch has presented some thoughts on pro- 
motion and has explained how he believes the teaching of short- 
hand can be improved so that promotion becomes less of a problem 
to all concerned. 

Prevalent in the elementary schools, and being intro- 
duced in one form or another into the public high schools, 
is the policy of ‘‘normal promotion.’’ In brief, this com- 
mences with an evaluation of each student, and his clas- 
sification in a certain ability level. In large school sys- 
tems, the program is carried on through ability group- 
ings. Courses are modified to provide varying levels of 
instruction to correspond to the various ability group- 
ings. In other schools, each student may take the same 
level of instruction; but his performance in any given 
course, and on the examination, is judged in terms of 
what he would have been expected to do in view of his 
intelligence and other qualities, or the lack thereof, and 
his grade adjusted accordingly. In general, failures are 
greatly reduced, and each student proceeds steadily on 
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THELMA M. POTTER, Editor 
Teachers College, Columbus University 
525 W. 120 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


his way through the various grades of the school system. 

Among benefits claimed by advocates of this system, 
two are outstanding. Students will be encouraged to 
remain in school, thus greatly reducing the high dropout 
rate. Although some students may not be expected to 
profit to any great extent from continued formal educa- 
tion, it is held that by simply being exposed to instrue- 
tion and to the socializing influences of the school, they 
will upon completion of high school, go forth inte the 
world as better citizens than if they had left school 
through discouragement somewhere along the line. Fur- 
thermore, they will emerge with better-developed per- 
sonalities because they will not have been confronted 
with failure and its associated frustration and resultant 
feelings of inferiority. 

Thus, the general educational level of the population 
is to be raised, and the high school diploma is to be held 
by a significantly higher proportion of the citizenry. 

It would appear that measures must be taken to cor- 
rect an undesirable situation in which so many students 
leave school poorly equipped for life; and in which a 
given student may sit year after year in the same class 
without apparent benefit to himself, and with a definite 
impairment of class-morale. 

However, many teachers, and thoughtful individuals 
outside of the educational field who manage to keep in- 
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formed, entertain misgivings as to whether normal pro- 
motion, carried to its logical conclusion, is the answer. 
Many questions are raised. 

May we not arrive at a situation where many high 
school diplomas will be significant only as certificates of 
attendance? 

Will not marks, once regarded as being some indica- 
tion of proficiency, become meaningless when students 
are assigned marks based on widely varying standards? 

How will the weak student, having been habituated 
for twelve years to a false sense of success, adjust to the 
world of reality? Who is to guard his personality 
against rude shocks once he leaves the protecting walls 
of the school? 

With grades to be assigned on the‘basis of effort as a 
percentage of an adjusted ability, what high school 
teacher will set himself up as being competent to evalu- 
ate the amount of effort that a given student has in- 
vested in a given course? 

Is it not a defeatist attitude to decide that many of 
our students cannot possibly master what has generally 
been accepted as a normal schedule of study? Would 
it not be preferable that the time spent in computing 
what the student cannot do, and in devising versions 
of courses simplified in some cases to the point of im- 
poverishment, be used to increase the effectiveness of 
teaching techniques and to promote more efficient learn- 
ing? 

Which brings us to the shorthand teacher. Shorthand 
courses may be designed for different purposes. How- 
ever, the vocational stenographic sequence in a given 
high school should be designed to equip the student with 
skills and knowledges sufficient to enable him to perform 
competently on stenographie jobs as they exist in the 
area absorbing the bulk of the graduates. The logical 
way to determine these requirements is through surveys 
and job analyses. Job competence in the probable job. 
then, must be established as the minimum standard for 
completion of the sequence. Intermediate standards in 
terms of speed and accuracy are, of course, established 
for attainment at the end of various intervals during 
the sequence. Each student should be led to exceed this 
minimum standard, and to reach the highest level of 
proficiency permitted by his native ability. 

All students should be judged by the same standard. 
The grade assigned to each student should represent the 
teacher’s best judgment of the degree to which he has 
measured up to this standard. 

The employable personality and the ability to capably 
perform such non-stenographic duties as may be re- 
quired in the particular job situation are important to 
suecess. In large measure, however, the proof of the 
competent stenographer is the rate at which she turns 
out mailable transcripts. She is of value to the employer 
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SHORTHAND 


to the extent to which she can produce. The typical 
businessman is not inclined to be tolerant of the inferior 
stenographer, even though she may try very hard. Her 
services are very likely to be dispensed with as soon as a 
qualified replacement becomes available. 

We must, therefore, grade on performance in the 
shorthand class. Weak students should be eliminated if 
they fail to meet standards after having been given a 
fair trial. To pass them on is only to render them in too 
many cases the disservice of being permitted to waste 
more valuable time, which might more profitably be in- 
vested in some other field of endeavor. 

A high failure rate is reported for beginning short- 
hand classes. Given competent instruction, students 
fail for two general reasons—either they are under 
some physical or mental handicap, or they fail to apply 
sufficient effort. No doubt the latter group is by far the 
more numerous. 

The student will invest just about as much effort in a 
given activity as he wants to. He may be driven to a 
certain extent, but a driving technique is not very effec- 
tive. The problem is one of arriving at the best proce- 
dure for capitalizing on the initial interest with which 
the student enrolls in the shorthand class, and to lead 
him to want, not only to succeed but to become expert in 
shorthand. 

It is up to the teacher to motivate enthusiasm in the 
class; to set a cheerful, successful, and businesslike at- 
mosphere, free from tension; to provide a varied pro- 
gram tending to prevent an exceeding of the interest 
span; and to do his best to make his students genuinely 
like shorthand. 

A shorthand class may well be organized as would a 
squad in training for an athletic skill, utilizing com- 
petition as the keynote, with each striving to be a cham- 
pion. From the beginning, the class should be condi- 
tioned to a relatively fast reading and writing rate. 
Writing should start with the first meeting of the class, 
with the student writing simple sentences at the end of 
the period at a significantly higher rate than he could in 
longhand. Repetitive reading and writing drills on con- 
trolled context material should be used for speed-build- 
ing, and to give the student the feeling of accomplish- 
ment at having performed in a somewhat expert manner 
on this material. New material should be introduced 
in small doses for most ready assimilation and integra- 
tion into that already learned. <A large vocabulary of 
common words and phrases should be automatized. We 
learn by doing and evaluating the result. The short- 
hand period should be devoted to the doing of short- 
hand, with academic discussion of theory rules limited 
to the minimum. 

Drudgery should be eliminated. Long, tedious home- 
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TYPEWRITING 


STATISTICAL TYPEWRITING—A NEW JOB 


CLASSIFICATION 


Contributed by Elizabeth V. Butler, 25 Grant Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


Typewriting has not escaped the impact of the trend 
toward greater specialization and breakdown of office 
tasks. In large concerns, where central stenographic 
or typewriting departments service all departments, the 
selection of the most proficient typists to work on techni- 
eal reports and analyses has resulted in the emergence 
of a highly skilled occupational group known as ‘‘sta- 
tistical typists.”’ 


As the word ‘‘statistical’’ implies, this phase of type- 
writing concentrates on figure work. However, the type- 
writing of letters and other forms of straight copy, inter- 
spersed with figures and special symbols, does not con- 
stitute the work of the statistical typist. The routine 
nature of billing and the many machine adjustments 
that transform the typewriter into a billing machine, also 
set billing apart as a separate application of typewriting 
skill. The work of the statistical typist deals with ma- 
terial containing columns of figures that may range in 
number from one to as many as thirty-five. 


Confronted with tasks of an unusual range in diffi- 
culty, the statistical typist is characterized by amazing 
versatility. Columns of figures must be filled in on print- 
ed forms, which may vary from a simple weekly wage 
report to a complex tax return. Statistical data must 
also be arranged on blank sheets of paper, calling for 
astute skill in placement. Some experienced typewrit- 
ing teachers may claim that they have been teaching 
figure work for years under the term ‘‘tabulation,’’ and 
may question the new aspect of statistical typewriting. 
Tabulation is a major part of statistical typewriting, 
but it does not include the many special skills, tech- 
niques and related knowledges that contribute to the 
suceess of a statistical typist. 


Statistical Typewriting Skills and Techniques 


The statistical typist must be able to tvpewrite figures 
rapidly and accurately. Drill and practice increase 
speed in figure work. The new employee is often slow at 
typewriting figures, but increases his rate of speed on the 
job over a period of time. This slowness in typewriting 
figures reflects on the high school as a deficiency in the 
typewriting courses offered. The method of teaching 
that advocates the return to the home row after. strik- 
ing each figure, even in data uninterrupted by straight 
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copy work, impedes speed in typewriting figures. Timed 
writings should be given on typewriting columns of fig- 
ures as well as on straight copy work. Statistical typists 
are not hired on the basis of their performance on a 
straight copy test, but on their skill in setting up a sta- 
tistical report. In one Boston concern, the applicant 
must typewrite a table of 12 columns of figures, some 
red, on an 11” x 17” sheet of paper with four carbon 
copies. This kind of test is representative of those given 
by many concerns, who carefully select their typists for 
statistical work. 


Accuracy in reading copy is of vital importance in 
this work. One wrong figure in a statement or report 
may have serious repercussions on the business. The 
typist must develop great power of concentration in 
reading every individual stroke with precision. In type- 
writing straight copy, the experienced typist may read 
a phrase or a sentence at one glance without detailed at- 
tention to every letter in that phrase or sentence. Al- 
though numbers may be retained in the mind by remem- 
bering them in combination, such as ‘‘twelve fifty-three’’ 
for 1253, every digit in the number has to be read. Dif- 
ficulty in keeping one’s place when copying figures causes 
many reading errors. The ruler is frequently used as a 
guide, being moved down after every line of figures 
typed. Line-a-times have replaced rulers in the busi- 
ness office. Much time and motion are wasted in perform- 
ing this extra operation that is necessary to insure ac- 
euracy. In the training of statistical typists, time could 
be spent profitably on automatizing this extra motion, 
so that the line-a-time would be operated simultaneously 
with the right hand as the carriage is thrown with the 
left. 


Far more serious than making an error in this work 
is that of not finding the error made. Some concerns 
employ special proofreaders to check all typewritten ma- 
terial. In most cases, however, typists work in pairs 
and check copy by reading out loud. Proofreading skill 
ean be effectively developed in the classroom through 
supervised practice. 


The statistical typist must also cope with special svm- 
bols, peculiar to the work of the business. Modifications 
are often made in the standard keyboard to include spe- 
cial symbols in constant use. To build skill in the type- 
writing of special symbols, the teacher is restricted to 
the standard keyboard and the improvisation of other 
symbols such as = and /. The indication of footnotes 
on technical reports should also be taught in connection 
with symbols. Various symbols are used for footnotes 
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such as ¢, *, a), b), c), #, thus avoiding confusion with 
the figures in the report or analysis. 


Multiple carbon copies are of prime importance in sta- 
tistical work. Special reports and statistical interpreta- 
tions of business activities must be placed in the hands 
of firm executives, boards of directors, and clientele. A 
good grade of paper, although lighter in weight than 
the original, is usually used for second sheets. The typ- 
ist must know how to adjust the weight of the carbon 
used to the number of carbon copies desired to eliminate 
carbon smudge and indistinct copies. The electric type- 
writer is favored for multiple carbon work because of 
the ease with which many distinct copies can be made. 
Techniques of inserting many sheets into the typewriter 
at one time and removing the carbon paper from between 
sheets are valuable aids in producing acceptable carbon 
copies. For example, the students should be taught such 
‘‘tricks’’ as folding a sheet over the copies to be inserted, 
so that they will be properly aligned and leaving a mar- 
gin of carbon paper below the other sheets to minimize 
handling of the copies when removing the carbon. 


How to insert red figures in statistical reports is a tech- 
nique overlooked in the training of typists. Some typists 
are unaware of the existence of red carbon. These typ- 
ists insert each sheet separately, align the sheet, and type 
the red figures with the red part of the ribbon, perform- 
ing this operation seven or eight times when once would 
suffice with the use of the red carbon. The removal of 
material from the typewriter after all black figures have 
been typed and the substitution of red carbon, followed 
by the reinsertion of the material into the machine, is 
justified only when there are entire columns of red fig- 
ures. Any typist realizes the near impossibility of re- 
inserting a number of copies in the exact original posi- 
tion. With this method, the alignment on the original 
copy would be acceptable, but the alignment on the ear- 
bon copies would be difficult to control. Expert statisti- 
cal typists solve this alignment problem by inserting 
strips of red carbon behind the black carbon. The sheets 
are not removed from the machine, the red part of the 
ribbon is used on the original, and the red figures in- 
serted on all sheets at once with no alignment problem. 
The complete omission of red figures from typewriting 
texts designates the insertion of red figures as a neglected 
skill in the training of typists. 


The indispensable art of the statistical typist is eras- 
ing. Frequently, changes in figures are requested by the 
originators of reports. The typist must meticulously 
erase the old figures and properly align the new figures 
to preserve the attractiveness of the copy. Supervisors 
of statistical typists report poor erasures as a major de- 
ficiency in new employees. Many reports have to be re- 
typed because the typist has vigorously scrubbed a hole 
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in the paper. The use of erasing shields, hard and: soft 
erasers, and rolling back the copy to erase at the bottom 
of a page are techniques that should be emphasized. 

Occasionally, the statistical typist must rule lines for 
charts. Horizontal ruling is done on the typewriter by 
means of the underscore. Vertical ruling is done by hand 
or by turning the paper sideways in the machine, so that 
the vertical ruling is done by the horizontal method. 
Holding a pencil against the copy while turning the roll 
does not produce a distinct or uniform line on multiple 
carbon copies. Ruling is kept at a minimum by the use 
of printed forms. 


Placement Methods 


The degree of skill required in placement, organiza- 
tion and arrangement of statistical work varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the task. The typewriting of sta- 
tistical data on invoices and other printed business forms 
involves little placement skill. In data to be arranged 
on a blank sheet of paper, the arrangement problem be- 
comes more difficult as the number of columns and spe- 
cial headings increase. A major determinant of the dif- 
ficulty of a task is the form in which it is presented to 
the typist. The typist may receive the data completely 
unarranged in somewhat illegible handwriting. In such 
a situation, more time may be spent in organizing and 
deciphering the material than in actual typewriting. 
Fortunately, the material is given to the typist more fre- 
quently in longhand, columnar arrangement or on a 
printed work sheet with pencil figures. 

Data is considered as being attractively arranged when 
it is set up in balanced symmetrical form, involving ver- 
tical and horizontal centering and spacing. Vertical 
centering implies equal top and bottom margins, althcugh 
a slightly wider bottom margin is preferable in keeping 
with the optical center of a page. Horizontal centering 
refers to equal side margins, the centering of headings 
over the midpoint of the page and the centering of col- 
umnar headings over the midpoint of the longest line 
in a column. Equal spacing between columns and spac- 
ing after headings for clarity and readability are also 
aspects of acceptable arrangement of material. 

There are three major methods used in obtaining the 
desired symmetry and balance: 

1. Exact mathematical placement 
2. Back-space method 
3. Eye placement 

Exact mathematical placement is the method empha- 
sized in the typical typewriting course. The student 
counts spaces and lines in the material to be typed, sub- 
tracts the result from available spaces and lines, and 
divides by the appropriate number for distribution be- 
tween the columns or margins. In many instances, the 
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typewriting class is transformed into an arithmetic les- 
son and valuable time that should be spent on the actual 
typewriting of statistical work is spent in calculating 
placement. The statistical typist should know the prin- 
ciples of exact mathematical placement, however. Yet 
in determining the degree of emphasis that should be 
placed on this method and in keeping with vocational 
objectives of the course, it must be recognized that the 
statistical typist in business seldom takes the time to 
figure exact placement of material on a page. It just 
isn’t practical. Neither does this method produce the 
most attractive results in all cases. For example, in 
centering a heading over a column of two-digit figures 
with a special item at the bottom of the column number- 
ing 12 spaces, the heading will appear off-balance, if the 
rule requiring the centering of columnar headings over 
the longest line in the column is followed. The statistical 
typist has developed much simpler and more efficient 
methods, tempered with good judgment, of arranging 
material attractively on a page. 

In using the back-space method, the typist may center 
headings exactly without any calculations by backspac- 
ing from the center of the page, once for every two let- 
ters in the heading. The same principle may be applied 
to centering headings over columns by backspacing from 
the midpoint of the column once for every two strokes 
in the columnar heading. In determining the tabular 
stop for a column that is to be blocked with the right 
margin, the backspacer may be used to backspace the 
number of spaces required with the stop being set at that 
point. The backspacer is used primarily in connection 
with horizontal centering. Vertical centering must be 
determined by some other method. 

Eye placement, the method that is popular with ex- 
perienced statistical typists, involves a knowledge of 
what is considered proper arrangement of material. and 
skill in obtaining the desired results through estimation 
and good judgment. The typist estimates the top mar- 
gin and arbitrarily sets the right and left margins. The 
columns are then spaced according to judgment within 
the allotted space. To guide placement by eye, statistical 
typists often follow models of previous reports or type 
the longest line in each column on scrap paper and esti- 
mate set-up from that trial. 

However, eye placement is modified frequently by use 
of the backspacer. This combination of eye placement 
and the backspacer seems to be the most effective place- 
ment method. The backspacer is used for centering 
headings and backspacing from the right margin for the 
column at the right. Judgment is employed in deter- 
mining vertical centering and side margins. Spacing 
between columns is estimated after the first item in the 
first column has been typed from the left margin and 
spacing from the right margin. By using this combina- 
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tion method, all calculations are eliminated, headings are 
properly centered, the side margins are equal and there 
is a good chance that the vertical centering will be cor- 
rect, since a wider bottom margin is acceptable. 
Teachers fail to capitalize on the artistic and creative 
aspects of statistical typewriting. By demanding in- 
volved calculations and exactness, they succeed in pre- 
senting that phase of typewriting as a task of drudgery. 
By freeing students from rigid rules of placement, ar- 
rangement of material becomes fascinating play. 


Related Skills 


The duplicating processes are directly related to statis- 
tical work. To a great extent, duplication methods are 
replacing multiple carbon work. The statistical typist 
spends a large percentage of her time preparing stencils, 
master sheets, and copies for other processes such as the 
photo off-set. In one manufacturing concern, statistical 
typists change the ribbons on their typewriters three or 
four times a day in connection with duplication work. 
A ditto ribbon is used for work duplicated by means of a 
gelatin roll and a black carbon paper ribbon for photo- 
stat work. Training of typists on statistical work should 
include the typewriting of reports on stencils and master 
sheets. 

A flair for figures is an asset to the statistical typist, 
but not an absolute requirement for success. Reports are 
compiled by trained experts. It is the typist’s duty to 
follow directions and copy the material exactly as it ap- 
pears in the draft, with reference to content. If a figure 
is illegible and a fundamental arithmetic principle is in- 
volved, then the typist should be able to determine the 
indistinet figure. A working knowledge of the calculator 
is helpful in checking the accuracy of figures. With ex- 
perience, the statistical typist becomes adept at catching 
errors in content. 

Beeause of the highly technical nature of statistical 
work, the new typist is also confronted with the problem 
of the specialized vocabulary of the organization. The 
typist will have to learn this special phraseology on the 
job, for the terms will vary from Greek letters in an 
engineering concern to the names of tropical fish in a fish 
company. With the aid of a dictionary, careful observa- 
tion and notation of unfamiliar terms, the typist will 
soon master the technical terms. 


Production Rates 
Because of the non-repetitive nature of the work and 
the emphasis placed on accuracy above speed, attempts 
to determine production rates have been meager. In a 
soap manufacturing concern in the Boston area, the 
work of the statistical typist is classified into the follow- 
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BOOKKEEPING IN SMALL BUSINESS 


Contributed by Stanley C. Robinson, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Illinois 


Never before has adequate record keeping been more 
essential for the small business. Abundant data existed, 
even before the recent war, to substantiate the statement 
that the majority of businesses which closed their doors 
in failure, each vear, neglected either to keep adequate 
records for the business, or to keep any records at all. 

With the ever increasing complexity of our business 
procedures, the unexpected arrival of Government au- 
ditors and revenue agents at the place of business our 
intricate tax and social security programs, and exacting 
demands made by creditors—wholesalers, manufacturers, 
and bankers—the proprietor of most any business real- 
izes that certain basie records must be kept. 

The records which any small business really needs are 
not necessarily complicated. In most instances they can 
be simple and easily kept. Of course, each proprietor 
must ask himself, at the beginning, just what informa- 
tion he expects to obtain from his record-keeping system. 
After this decision has been made the proprietor or his 
bookkeeper can organize a system of records that will 
comply with existing needs. During this procedure, as 
well as throughout the life of the business, the thought— 
the simplest bookkeeping system that will provide essen- 
tial information to the business is the best bookkeeping 
system—should be kept in mind. Remember that books 
are the servants; they should never be allowed to become 
the master. 

No attempt will be made here to suggest a system of 
record keeping that will be appropriate to any type of 
small business. Because of the variation in the types 
and nature of the numerous classes of business enter- 
prises, such an attempt would be futile. There are, of 
course, certain fundamental principles which can and 
should be applied to the record-keeping system of each 
and every business. According to data provided by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, retail firms compose the 
majority of small businesses ; therefore, emphasis will be 
confined to a system of records that can be effectively 
used, with required variations, in most types of small 
retail businesses. 

Records which will probably be needed are: cash, re- 
ceipts and payments; purchases, cash and on account; 
accounts receivable; accounts payable; sales, cash and 
on account; inventory; fixed assets—building, equip- 
ment, and fixtures; operating expenses; social security 
and income tax withholdings; proprietor’s drawing; and 
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proprietor’s capital investment. At first glance one 
might feel that a set of records which will provide accu- 
rate facts on the items listed here will certainly be com- 
plicated. On the contrary, these records can be fully 
kept in a two-book system with the aid of a cash register 
and a purchases order file. One book is known as the 
Daily Journal, while the other is called the Ledger. 
Although there are different kinds and sizes of cash 
registers with their varying symbols and keys, most cash 
registers will show, on the tape: (1) cash sales, (2) cash 
received on account, (3) charges sales, and (4) cash paid 
out. At the end of each business day the register can be 
totaled and the day’s business can be summarized by 
using the Daily Cash Balance slip illustrated in Figure I. 
A separate sales ticket will be made for each charge 
sale. The total of charge sales can be quickly computed, 
by the use of an adding machine, and compared with the 
total of charge sales shown on the cash register tape. 
If the cash register does not provide the total of each 
of the four items listed, these totals can be quickly com- 
puted on the adding machine. With this information 
the day’s business can be easily summarized on the Daily 
Cash Balance slip. Now we are ready to record the day’s 
business in the Daily Journal illustrated in Figure IT. 


FIGURE I 


DAILY CASH BALANCE 


Teed om Ace 

and on Aecets. Ree. 


Total Cash on Hand___________- 


(Add) Bank Deposit 
Total Cash Available 
Less Cash on Hand Yesterday__.._.._.|----------.-.----- 
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FIGURE II 
1 2 | 3 | | 5 | 6 7 | 8 9 10 
Item Date | General | Mdse. | Purchases | Pur Ret. Freight | Sales Sales Ret. 
on | addedto | and Allow. and Cash Charge | and Allow. 
| | Hand | stock (Deduct from| Drayage Sales Sales | 
purchases) in | | 
|} Dr. | Cr. | Dr. | Dr. Cr. | Dr. | <<. cr. | Dr. 

il | 12 13 | 14 | 15 16 17 | 18 19 20 
Collections Total Ac- Payments | Total | Salaries | Selling Expenses | General Expenses | 
on Accounts | counts Re- on | Accounts | of Sales | Advertising Misc. | Salaries of | Utility | Misc. | 
Reveivable ceivable Account | Payable Personnel | Expense Selling | Office and Expense | Gen. 

| (Donot | (Donot | Expense Adm. _ | Expense 
Post Post) | sonne’ 
Cr. ‘ Dr. | Dr. | Dr. | Dr. | Dr. Dr. | Dr. 

21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 
Old Age | Income | Proprietor’s Cash Sundry Column 
| Benefits Tax | Withdrawals | | | Item | 
| Withheld) | (Withheld) | | | | 

Cr. { Cr. Dr. | Dr | Cr. | | Dr. | Cr. 


As will be observed, the daily journal is a columnar 
journal which contains special columns for classes of 
transactions which occur frequently. Those accounts 
which are rarely or occasionally involved in transactions 
are entered in the sundry column. At the close of each 
business day the totals (1) from the cash daily balance 
slip, (2) of the purchase orders, (3) of purchase invoices 
received, (4) of merchandise received, and (5) of other 
business transactions are recorded in the proper columns 
of the daily journal. 

After the recording has been completed the business 
papers should be filed in the following manner: 

a. The daily cash balance slips and charge sales tick- 
ets should be filed according to date. 

b. Purchase orders sent out should be filed alphabet- 
ically according to wholesale firm or manufacturer and 
according to date under the respective firms in the Pur- 
chase Orders Outstanding file. 

ce. Purchase orders which have been filled should be 
removed from the Purchase Orders Outstanding file, 
marked ‘‘Filled’’ with the correct date, and placed in the 
Purchase Orders Filled file. 

d. Each invoice received should be compared with 
its corresponding purchase order, then filed in the Un- 
paid Invoices file. 

e. Each invoice paid should be marked ‘‘Paid’’ with 
the correct date, removed from the Unpaid Invoices file 
and filed in the Paid Invoices file. 

This completes the journalizing and filing procedures 
which should not require more than thirty minutes of a 
person’s time on an average business day. 

The charge sales, cash received on accounts, charge 
purchases, and payments made on merchandise pur- 
chased should be recorded in the respective individual 
accounts contained in Parts I and II of the Ledger 
which is the second book in the system. 
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The Ledger is a loose-leaf book of ‘‘T’’ accounts and 
is divided into three parts. The first two parts are 
known as subsidiary divisions while the latter part is the 
main division. Attention will now be directed to the 
functions and relationship of the respective divisions in 
the Ledger. 


Accounts Receivable 


Part I is the Accounts Receivable division which con- 
tains an individual account for each customer who does 
business on a eredit basis with the firm. The amount 
of each account purchase or the incurring of any other 
obligation to the firm is recorded to the debit side of the 
customer’s account while the payments on account re- 
ceived from .the customer are recorded to the credit side 
of his account. 


Accounts Payable 


Part II is the Accounts Payable division which con- 
tains an individual account for each creditor of the firm. 
Each time a liability is incurred or increased, such as 
the purchase of merchandise on account, the amount is 
recorded to the credit side of the proper creditor’s ac- 
count. Payments made to creditors are recorded to the 
debit side of the respective creditor’s accounts. 


Main Ledger Division 


A separate ‘‘T’’ account is maintained in Part III, 
the Main Division, for all accounts excepting accounts 
receivable and accounts payable. This includes an indi- 
vidual (control) account for each of the subsidiary divi- 
sions. Each of these accounts carries a name identical 
to the name of its corresponding subdivision and its 
balance is equal to the sum of all account balances in the 
subsidiary division. 
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Posting 


At the end of each fiscal period, usually a month, the 
columnar journal is ruled and totaled and the totals of 
all columns excepting Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 14, and 26 are 
posted to the ‘‘T’’ accounts with the same names in the 
main division of the Ledger. A check mark (\/), which 
signifies posting, is placed directly below each column 
total immediately after it has been posted to the Ledger 
account. Amounts entered in columns 3 (General Col- 
umn), and 26 (Sundry) will be posted individually, 
daily, to the main division ledger account(s) named in 
the respective ‘‘Items’’ column. 

In order to complete the bookkeeping cycle at the end 
of each fiscal period, providing the proprietor desires a 
picture of (1) the financial condition, and (2) results 
of operating his business, the accounts in the main divi- 
sion of the Ledger can be ruled and totaled and a trial 
balance can be made of the account balances. From the 
trial balance amounts the bookkeeper can prepare a bal- 
ance sheet and a profit and loss statement. Banks, manu- 
facturing companies, wholesale firms or other creditors 
are frequently interested in seeing the balance sheet of 
an enterprise. Among the several reasons why a profit 
and loss statement is almost mandatory are demands of 
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creditors and finance companies, also its need for income 
tax purposes. 

A rough but quick comparison of results from opera- 
tion, for different fiscal periods, can be obtained by com- 
paring the journal pages for the respective periods. 
Should a finer degree of comparison be desired, this book- 
keeping system can be easily developed to provide a 
summary of each fiscal period. Also, a condensation 
containing the results of each year’s operation can be 
prepared, with little effort, from a cumulative summary 
of this type. Space limitations will not permit a detailed 
explanation of cumulative bookkeeping summaries for 
the small business, but should such information be de- 
sired, it can be obtained upon request from Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx Clothing Company, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, or National Cash Register Company. 

Here is a two-book record keeping system that is sim- 
ple, requires a minimum amount of time, provides ade- 
quate information, and can be adapted to most any type 
of small retail business. The necessary forms can be 
obtained, at small cost, from almost any reputable sta- 
tionery store, office supplies store, or they can be made 
to order. It will be observed that recognized bookkeep- 
ing principles are applied throughout this system. 
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LITTLE THINGS COUNT 


Contributed by Wallace B. Bowman, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, New York 


In spite of the fact that instruction in so-called office 
practice has been attempted for more than 25 years, 
there is still considerable confusion as to what is meant 
by the term ‘‘office practice.’ Schools vary in their at- 
titudes toward such courses. In some eases office prac- 
tice means little more than a study of filing. Sometimes 
it means training in transcription. In other eases it 
means training on highly specialized business machines. 
It is to be expected that the over-all picture of office 
training should depend on the requirements of the par- 
ticular community concerned; but it is also to be ex- 
pected that, whether office practice is offered for secre- 
tarial students or clerical students, there are many basic 
elements that should be common to such training in all 
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communities. The stenographer, for instance, needs to 
know how to handle the telephone properly, how to make 
simple calculations, how to meet callers, and how to han- 
dle certain phases of filing. These basic skills and oth- 
ers may be also common to the needs of clerical workers 
in all communities. 

We would not discredit any attempts to produce an 
efficient office worker, regardless of the type of training 
that is offered. It is highly important, however, that 
students be taught to do weil whatever they undertake. 
In many eases it may be wise to give major attention to 
simple assignments but to insist that those assignments 
be performed with a high degree of quality. It seems 
of less importance to teach a student to prepare a fair 
copy of a difficult stencil job than to prepare an excel- 
lent copy of a simple stencil job. Usually in the office, 
repetition—and there is a great deal of repetition in the 
office—will help the student to extend the skills he al- 
ready has and to prepare more and more difficult types 
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of work. The basic ability to do a good job, however, 
must be present. 

A calculating machine operator who knows how to 
perform the four mathematical functions on her machine 
can learn to apply these functions to office needs. The 
stenographer who ean write shorthand and transcribe 
with a high degree of accuracy at a fair speed can learn 
in the office to write shorthand and transcribe with ae- 
curacy at a higher rate. The basice ability to do a good 
job, however, must be present. The adding machine op- 
erator who can be depended upon to add with accuracy 
at a fair rate of speed can learn through repetitive office 
work to improve her facility in using the adding ma- 
chine. The basic ability to do a good job, however, must 
be present. 

In attempting to develop the ability to do simple jobs 
well, we must not lose sight of the fact that business has 
different standards of excellence for different types of 
work. For instance, it is not considered especially unde- 
sirable to x out errors made in interoffice communica- 
tions. Many business offices do not require the correc- 
tion of errors in carbon copies except where such errors 
interfere with the interpretation of important informa- 
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tion. Students, however, should understand that car- 
bon copies to be mailed out of the office should be just 
as attractively prepared as original letters. Speed in 
typing itself is less important than speed of production. 
Frequently, letters that need to be rewritten require 
double the employer’s time as well as double the typist’s 
time. There is only one standard of excellence for math- 
ematical calculations. If a student cannot produce cal- 
culations with confidence in their accuracy, his work in 
this respect is worthless. 

The importance of doing work with accuracy and un- 
der production conditions cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The ability to organize materials and_ pro- 
cedures, to conserve supplies, to be aware of time with- 
out being a clock watcher, to use judgment in determin- 
ing the usefulness of a particular job (in other words, 
to make thinking a part of the job effort)—these ele- 
ments in business are often more important than the 
mere ability to use a typewriter or to know the steps to 
be followed in preparing master copy for duplicating 
machines. Most business offices are willing to be pa- 
tient with the beginner if that beginner shows the abil- 
ity to do a good job with a simple assignment. The basic 
ability to do a good job, however, must be present. 


THE GROWING NEED FOR CLERICAL 
PRACTICE 


Contributed by George E. Mumford, Lecturer, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, and Head, 
Business Training Department, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia 


Education is constantly evolving. We could go back 
to some point in history and trace the evolution. Let us 
begin with the invention of the typewriter—1875. It 
brought a boom in the demand for stenographers in the 
1880’s. There were high schools only in large cities, and 
they were college preparatory—no commercial depart- 
ments. Hence, the ‘*Shocking Miss So-and-So’s’’ flocked 
to business colleges. 

By 1900 high schools were springing up in every city, 
and town and village, and all of them had a business edu- 
cation department. Moreover, bookkeeping, shorthand 
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and typewriting were the backbone of the commercial 
course. 

Came other changes. In the heyday, every executive 
had a stenographer—excuse me—secretary. Then the 
efficiency expert called the job a sinecure and presto! 
We had the correspondence department. It was pre- 
sided over by a stonyfaced ex-stenographer, known as a 
supervisor. Now, when an executive feels the urge to 
dictate, he buzzes and the supervisor sends a note-taker. 
The supervisor weighs, measures and counts every stroke 
the stenographers make, and they_ produce, or else. 

Came also business machines. From 1910 many, many 
types of machine have made displaced persons of many, 
many would-be stenographers. Surveys have pointed 
the way that business is evolving: business training 
schools must follow suit. 

As one indication of how business is evolving let us 
go into a small factory. Here we find an office staff of 
109. Ten of these people are stenographers and typists; 
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five are bookkeepers or accountants; one is manager; the 
remaining ninety-three are clerks of various kinds. 

These clerks do much handwriting, much arithmetic, 
and they operate machines. The pace on machines has 
been set by experts. Nine hundred to a thousand post- 
ings daily to accounts receivable cards. Extensions on 
bills, discounts, and verifications are paced for these 
machine operators at one to two a minute. 

Many machine operators become expert in sales-agency 
schools. Can the high schools teach machine operation ? 
T should say ‘‘Yes’’ to the duplicating, transcribing, 
adding, and ecrank-driven (Monroe or Marchant) eal- 
culators, and ‘‘No’’ to the key-driven calculators, post- 
ing, and bookkeeping machines. It takes three hundred 
hours of instruction and drill to become proficient of the 
‘*No’’ machines. High schools could hardly afford to 
give this much time to machine operation, but vocational 
schools can and are doing it. 

Some office practice rooms in high schools include 
key-driven calculators, posting, and bookkeeping ma- 
chines. If however, schools give pupils an insufficient 
amount of drill on these machines, pupils will not be able 
to hold positions and the reaction on the high school is 
sad. 

In some of our large city high schools five vocational 
business majors are offered. Four of these begin in the 
eleventh vear. They are: Shorthand, bookkeeping, re- 
tail selling, and clerical practice. Each major is ros- 
tered one period daily throughout the eleventh and 
twelfth vears. All pupils are given at least a vear of 
tvpewriting, usually during the eleventh vear in addi- 
tion to the major elected. The shorthand majors have 
an additional vear of transcription, (the twelfth) and 
clerical practice majors get much typewriting drill in 
the clerical projects of the twelfth vear (see outline of 


GENERAL CLERICAL 


a clerical practice major at the end of this article). The 
bookkeeping and retail selling majors have only inei- 
dental typing practice in the twelfth year. 

In a certain high school with two hundred graduates 
each semester, about forty pupils elect the shorthand 
major; perhaps thirty take the bookkeeping major, about 
thirty-five the retail selling major, and the other ninety 
elect clerical practice. A few of the better pupils are 
allowed to elect two majors. After the first semester, 
the pupil is allowed to change to another major if un- 
successful in the first one chosen. At the end of the 
eleventh year, pupils may drop the major first elected 
in order to go into distributive education. The distribu- 
tive education major is offered only in the twelfth vear. 

T have cited the case of a high school of two thousand 
graduates each semester. Smaller high schools on account 
of numbers, could not split up their eleventh and twelfth 
year classes into four majors. They could, however, 
offer one, or two, or three majors and the major or 
majors offered should be determined by the needs of 
pupils and of the business community, as revealed in a 
survey. In some schools, where tradition still dominates, 
shorthand and bookkeeping classes have been known to 
exist in which only three or four pupils out of a class of 
twenty or more showed any prospect of ever acquiring 
vocational skill. The incompetent pupils were kept in 
the classes, because it was necessary to have enough 
pupils to justify giving the course. 

A glance at the employment statistics for a large east- 
ern city reveals that 2.4% of male office workers and 
37% of female office workers are stenographers; about 
20% of each are bookkeeping; 72% of male and 39% 
of female are clerks; the others fill miscellaneous office 
positions. 

An outline of what is offered in the clerical practice 
major is as follows: 


ELEVENTH YEAR 

First Semester 

Drill in the following handwritten clerical 
skills: 

The clerical work of the: 
Purchasing Department 
Receiving Department 
Stock or stores department 
Sales Department 
Billing Department 
Cash Handling Department 
Posting Department 


Second Semester 


Drill in the following handwritten clerical 
skills: 

The clerical work of the: 

Time and payroll Department 
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Accounts Payable Department 

Credit and Collection Department 
Reception and Information Department 
Incoming-Outgoing Mail Department 
Personnel Department 

Messenger Service 

Cost and Statistical Department 


TWELFTH YEAR 
First Semester 


Half of the time on typewriting prejects 
related to clerical work, i.e., typing busi- 
ness forms and documents. 

Half the time on filing: 

Alphabetie 
Subject 
Geographic_ 
Numerie 
Special systems 


Second Semester 


Transcribing machine operation 
Duplicating machine operation 

Adding machine operation 

Operation of the crank-driven caleulator 
Greeting Callers 

Keeping engagement and Serap Books 
Use of Reference Books 

Additional Typing Projects 


In order to provide pupils with two 
majors and also to lay an excellent founda- 
tion for the bookkeeping major, some high 
schools offer the eleventh year clerical 
practice work in the tenth year, and fol- 
low it with either the bookkeeping or 
shorthand major. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF BASIC 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Contributed by Velna Sollars, Business Education Critic, 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 


William M. Polishook was quoted as making the fol- 
lowing challenging statement in the December, 1947, is- 
sue of UBEA Forvum: ‘‘In my opinion we are completely 
demoralized over the social business subjects. The rank 
and file of our business teachers are not sure what it is 
all about because they are not interested in social busi- 
ness subjects. It is small wonder that except for some 
schools, the social business subjects are either being dis- 
placed or are being taken over by other departments. ”’ 

My personal opinion about the matter is that it sounds 
worse than it really is. First of all, stop to realize that 
our ideas in regard to the important place of the social 
business subjects in general education are relatively new. 
Our business education program was originally copied 
from the private business school. Modification has come 
about in varying degrees as the vears have passed. Our 
teacher-training programs, our professional association 
programs and our literature largely have been support- 
ing this inherited type of program. The need for change 
in emphasis that gradually evolved through the depress- 
ing years of the 1930’s found business teachers unpre- 
pared to meet their responsibilities in teaching course 
work which contributed to general education. Then fol- 
lowed the pressure of the war vears which required busi- 
ness teachers to concentrate on turning out a maximum 
product, with minimum skills, to fill the great demand 
for business workers. Now, with the approach to a de- 
gree of normalcy, amazement is expressed over the fact 
that there is no adequate program of teacher training 
for the general business subjects. But how could there 
be such a program with time and circumstances permit- 
ting comparatively little attention or thought to be de- 
voted to it? 

Surely now we do have the time to work on the prob- 
lem. Of course, it is a rather slow process to train teach- 
ers and influence school administrators to become in- 
terested in something different from the traditional. It 
is impossible to catch up over night with the standards, 
attitudes and entrenched status now held by the skill 
subjects, since such subjects are of long-standing. But 
why be too discouraged over problems arising in connec- 
tion with this subject-matter area? Even after vears of 
entrenchment, is there assurance that the traditional 
subjects are sufficiently well-organized and so efficiently 
presented that students can go out of the schools and 
meet the requirements of the business world? 
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HAROLD GILBRETH, Editor 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 


What can be done to keep business educators conscious 
of the need for solving the many current problems of the 
general or basic business subjects, if these subjects are 
to assume their share of greater importance in the school 
program? Here are a few suggestions: 

1. The business teacher-training institutions must as- 
sume responsibility to train teachers for these subjects 
and do a good training job. 

2. Graduate schools must give training for these sub- 
ject-teachers and, in addition, put greater emphasis upon 
the importance of study and research in this phase of 
business education. 

3. Business education supervisors must assume great- 
er responsibility for aiding and encouraging teachers of 
these subjects. Surely not enough has been done by de- 
partment heads and supervisors to keep their teachers 
informed and working on a retaining program to meet 
the new demands placed upon them. 

4. Our professional organizations and associations 
must direct and build programs in which the basie¢ busi- 
ness subjects are emphasized and given full status on the 
programs. Another responsibility of our larger pro- 
fessional organizations is the direction and co-ordination 
of research and studies in the basic business education 
area. 

5. Association publications can do much for the good 
of the cause by devoting more space to these subjects. 
For example, the UBEA Forum helps by devoting one 
issue each vear to basic business subjects. 

6. All of our professional publications should en- 
courage contributors to give full coverage to these sub- 
jects. All types of articles are needed, such as units of 
subject matter, daily lesson plans, worthwhile teaching 
materials and devices, suggestions for curriculum re- 
organization, and courses of study. These should be 
practical and usable and represent what has proven to 
be successful in the classroom. 

7. Much publicity is necessary to inform school au- 
thorities about trends and progressive ideas in this area 
of business education. 

8. Book companies can surely render invaluable sery- 
ice through publication of new texts and materials in 
these subjects and by enlarging their supplies of teach- 
ing aids, visual aids, teachers’ manuals, and similar ma- 
terials. 

Thus the united efforts of training-institutions, pro- 
fessional organizations, book companies and all interested 
business education leaders could do much to enable the 
basic business subjects to take their proper places in the 
school program and be taught by interested and well- 
prepared business teachers. 


: UBEA Forum 
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WILLIAM R. BLACKLER, Editor 
California Bureau of Business Education 
Sacramento, California 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


Contributed by John A. Beaumont, Supervisor, Business 
Education, Illinois State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois 


Employed workers represent the vast number of indi- 
viduals who are employed in distributive occupations in 
the various small, medium, and large businesses in Amer- 
ica. These workers have a wide variety of backgrounds, 
training and experience, all of which may be enlarged 
upon by some type of distributive occupational training 
which is applicable to the particular group or individual. 


Purposes 


The aims and objectives of distributive classes for this 
group of employed workers might be listed as follows: 

1. To provide facilities by which employed workers 
may be enabled to improve their abilities in their respec- 
tive occupations. 

2. To develop more efficient business operation 
through the efforts and abilities of employees who are 
more adequately equipped to carry on their work. 

3. To provide employed workers with the means of 
keeping abreast of the changes that are constantly occur- 
ring in every field of business and particularly in the 
field in which they are working. 

4. To develop in the mind of the employed worker a 
more complete understanding of the problems of manage- 
ment, thereby creating a more cooperative spirit between 
the workers and management. 

5. To provide the consuming public with more com- 
petent and efficient service through the efforts of em- 
ployed workers who are traised to carry on their fune- 
tions more effectively. 

6. To provide facilities by which employed workers 
may be able to procure training that will enable these 
workers to advance to higher positions in their partic- 
ular field. 

7. To provide a well organized sequence of courses 
that will enable the beginning worker to receive training 
that will take him through the various occupational 
levels. 

8. To provide short unit courses that will serve to 
develop specific skills and to provide other occupational 
information that may be required by particular workers 
at their specific occupational level. 

9. To create in the mind of the worker a respect for 
the business occupation in which he is employed, thereby 
developing a more professional attitude among employed 
workers. 

10. To create an understanding of the fundamentals 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


of suecessful business operation in order that the many 
employed workers who enter business will be better able 
to conduct efficient, well operated businesses. 


Extension Training 


The training for employed workers, which has been 
termed extension training for adults who are employed 
in distributive occupations, should be as the name im- 
plies—merely an extension or continuation of the train- 
ing which has been received in pre-employment courses. 
Extension training is also intended for those who have 
entered employment without the benefit of pre-employ- 
ment training and have had to acquire their basic infor- 
mation either through training provided by individual 
business firms or through experience on the job. Thus 
extension training should provide a broad program of 
training which will achieve the goals as stated in Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. 1, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Vocational education is defined in the vocational 
education acts as follows: 

‘‘It may be given to boys and girls who, having se- 
lected a vocation, desire preparation for entering it as 
trained workers; to youths who, having already entered 
employment, seek greater efficiency in that employment ; 
and to adult workers established in their trade or oceupa- 
tion, who wish through increase in their efficiency and 
wage-earning capacity to advance to positions of respon- 
sibility.’’ 

From this statement it can be seen that extension 
training offers the broadest opportunity in vocational 
education, for it should provide an adequate training 
program for employed workers which represent the 
largest single group who may be enrolled in vocational 
classes. Extension training also presents the greatest 
challenge to business educators in vocational education, 
for it demands a vital, alive, up-to-the-minute program 
of training which is keyed to the constantly changing 
demands of business. 

In the organization of an extension training program, 
there has been a constant conflict of opinion between 
those who hold to the established school tradition that a 
basie series of courses must be organized and required 
as prerequisite training, and those of the opposite opin- 
ion who believe that extension training is only beneficial 
to the extent that it meets that basic requirement of 
vocational education, that the training provide the work- 
er with what he wants and needs, when and where he 
wants and needs it. There is much that may be said 
for both schools of thought, but it must be remembered 
that the adult worker will probably be the final judge, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOB GUIDE, Sydney H. Kasper, Editor, Public Affairs 
Press, 1946, 193 pages (Paper bound) $2.50. 

In this job guide, ‘‘a handbook of official information 
about employment opportunities,’’ the editor of the 
U. S. Manpower Review provides information on twenty 
leading industries, such as air transportation. plastic 
products, and others. Instead of treating occupations 
separately as is done in other volumes about jobs, all of 
the occupations in one industry are considered together. 
with a description of what goes on in the industry, what 
are the training opportunities within the industry, what 
are the working conditions and earnings, union affilia- 
tions, ete. 

This material was prepared originally for the use of 
job counselors in the United States Employment Service. 


INTEGRATED DRILLS IN SHORTHAND AND 
TYPING, Elmer C. Wilbur, Gregg, 1946, 122 pages, 
(Paper bound), 92 cents. \ 


There is no question but that at some stage in the 
learner’s progress from the first stroking of the type- 
writer keys and the first reading of a shorthand outline 
to the transcribing of a business letter, integration takes 
place. The question is when is the best time to integrate 
the skills of typewriting, shorthand, and the mechanics 
of English. 

Mr. Wilbur provides lessons carefully worked out for 
the integration of shorthand and typewriting in addi- 
tion to the separate classes in these subjects. These drills 
are designed to review shorthand principles, increase 
typing skill, and improve spelling. The drills, to be used 
in the typing classroom, require only two fifteen-minute 
periods to complete each of the thirty-six units. The 


for Leadership Positions in Business Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 6-AUGUST 13 
@ Methods Courses for office and distributive occupations 
teachers. 


e@ Business Education Courses in supervision, research, skill 
development, curriculum and audio-visual aids. 


e@ Preparation for positions in teacher education, colleges 
and junior colleges. 
Write for Summer Session Bulletin 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
526 West 120 St., New York 27, N. Y. 


JESSIE GRAHAM, Editor 

Supervisor Business Education 

Adult and Vocational Education Division 
Los Angeles City Schools 


units are planned to follow the Gregg shorthand manual. 
They are arranged so that the student types each drill 
twice, translates it into shorthand twice, and transcribes 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHING BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC AS A SEPARATE SUBJECT AND 
AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF JUNIOR BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING, William M. Polishook, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, 1947, 92 pages (paper bound), 60 cents. 


Dr. Polishook’s study, the winner of the Delta Pi Ep- 
silon award for 1945, is published as a service to business 
education. H. G. Enterline points out in the introdue- 
tion that as it is impossible to teach any course without 
bringing in the subject matter of other courses, integra- 
tion is a matter of degree rather than one of exclusion 
or inclusion. He, therefore, recommends further research 
to determine to what extent the integration of certain 
subject matter results in the most effective learning. 

To show the need for his study, Dr. Polishook reports 
the results of a questionnaire sent to high-school teach- 
ers, most of whom are members of Delta Pi Epsilon. He 
found confusing and varied opinions in answer to his 
question as to whether or not business arithmetic should 
be integrated with junior business training. 

To find an objective answer Dr. Polishook constructed 
a test very carefully, tried it out, applied statistical 
measures, and then used it in his experiment. The sub- 
jects were from New Jersey junior and senior high 
schools: 302 students taking both business arithmetic 
and junior business training as separate courses and 367 
taking junior business training with integrated business 
arithmetic. One form of the test was administered in 
October, 1944, and the other in May, 1945. The group 
that took both courses scored higher than did the group 
having the integrated course. Actually, this result was to 
be expected, as the group taking both subjects had 
greater opportunity for drill in arithmetic and for ap- 
plying arithmetic to practical problems. It should be 
pointed out, also, that neither group demonstrated ac- 
ceptable competency in business arithmetic, just as was 
the case with the students tested by Orleans and Saxe.! 

A careful researcher, Dr. Polishook made a study of 
pupil background and analyzed the results on each item 
in the test. His recommendations include, as such rec- 
ommendations always do, a list of further studies that 
should be made. 


1Orleans and Saxe, New York City College Research Studies in 


Education, No. 2, 1943. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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EDISON 
ELECTRONIC 
VOICEWRITER 
MAKES A FINE 
JOB A BETTER 
JOB 


Hope Bayes is Ediphone secretary to Mr. J. A. Thom- 
son, Manager of Sales (U.S.A.) of Aluminum Import 
Corporation in Radio City, New York. Miss Bayes 
was ready for this important position, created when 
Ediphones were installed—she had already had Edi- 
phone training. 

Any girl who can step into today’s fast-moving 
business world as a trained Ediphone secretary has a 
decided advantage—an advantage which can open 
doors for her. It will pay you to provide your graduates 
with this valuable training for success. 


‘Teacher's manual, | 
student text, 18 rec-. 
ords, certificate of pro- 
ficiency, certificate of 


achievement, letter- 


Ediphone Training 
Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone Training 
Course which enables you to train your students 
through complete school material, completely inte- 
grated with English, typing and other subjects. 


Chores Q 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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THE REMINGTON, DE LUXE KMC’ 
quiet 


A STAND-OUT FOR YOU, THE OPERATOR. The Reming- 
ton Quiet DeLuxe KMC Typewriter is designed to do your 
typing smoothly, quietly, efficiently. Exclusive KMC (*Key- 
board Margin Control) requires only a flick of your fingers 
to give instant-set, precision-set margins. Exclusive Page- 
Endicator instantly flashes a red warning signal when you ap- 
proach the end of your paper. The new light-neutral two tone 
grey finish was scientifically color-engineered to absorb glary 
light, reduce eye-fatigue. 


A STAND-OUT FOR YOU, THE EXECUTIVE. Added to the 
eight Plus Values that make every Remington KMC a prime 
favorite with executive and typist alike, is Executype . . . It 
adds its own distinctive note to your correspondence, gives 
you letters and reports you can be proud to sign. 
The handsome color combination blends smartly but un- 
obtrusively into any type of office setting . . . and its measur- 
> ably quieter operation makes the whole office a pleasanter 
place in which to work. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Before replacing any of your Proof Test . . . let its results 
typewriters, call your nearby prove to you that the Remington 
Remington Rand representative. Quiet DeLuxe KMC is the type- 
Ask him to give youa Plus Values writer for your office! 
MAKERS ALSO OF REMINGTON KM , NOIGELESS AND PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest to ForuM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Alabama Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
— Business Education Associa- 
on 


— Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 


Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 


California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 


Association, Com- 


Connecticut Business Education As- 
sociation 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 


Business Education Associa- 
on 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 


Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 


Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion 


Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 


Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Nebraska State Education Associa- 
Soo District 1, Business Education 
ection 


New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 


Worth Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Ed ti Secti 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 


Oregon Business Education Associa- 
tion 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 


South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 


Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 


West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 


Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
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Presidents, 1947-48 


ROY WEEDIN 


AUGUST J. LUKES 
Towa 


Alabama 

At the luncheon meeting of the 
business education teachers of Ala- 
bama in Birmingham on March 26, 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, President 
of Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham, addressed the group on the 
subject, ‘‘Peacetime Business Eduea- 
tion in the South.’’ 

The group voted to affiliate with the 
United Business Edueation Associa- 
tion. 

Officers for 1948-49 are: President, 
M. C. McCuiston, Marshall County 
High School, Guntersville; Vice- 
President, Miss Lucille Branscomb, 
Jacksonville State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Ellen Bates, Ramsay High 
School, Birmingham. 


MARJORIE C. McLEOD 
Arkansas ° Chicago Area 


MARY K. POUNDSTONE 


LOUIS R, MUDGE 


lifornia 


RITA POLK HEAPE 
Kansas South Carolina 


Chicago Area 

The Chicago Area Business Eduea- 
tion Association is sponsoring, in co- 
operation with the University of Chi- 
cago and Northwestern University, a 
one-day (9:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m.) con- 
ference to be held Friday, July 9, on 
the campus of Northwestern Univer- 
sitv, Evanston, Illinois. 

A cordial invitation is extended all 
business educators in the Mid-West 
to attend this conference. The com- 
plete program may be secured by 
writing Miss Marjorie McLeod, Presi- 
dent, Chicago Area Business Eduea- 
tors Association, Leyden Community 
High School, Franklin Park, Illinois, 
or to Dr. Harald G. Shields of the 
University of Chicago, or to Dr. Al- 
bert C. Fries of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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IN ACTION 


Institutes on Office Management 


Building upon the success of the 
first Institute on Office Management 
held at the University of Tennessee 
in July, 1947, Noma is making plans 
for four such Institutes during July 
and August of 1948. These are to be 
conducted at Denver University (Au- 
gust 9-11), University of Maryland 
(July 14-16), University of Southern 
California (August 16-18) and Syra- 
cuse University (August 2-4). 


Chapters of Noma serve as co-spon- 
sors with the Universities already 
named in planning for the Institutes. 
All such Institutes conform to a gen- 
eral pattern outlined by the Institute 
Division of the National Educational- 
Professionalization Committee which 
Division is headed by Larry Isaacson 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, lo- 
cated in Rochester, New York. The 
other members of the committee are 
Hugh Wichert of Fairmont Foods in 
Omaha, Nebraska; Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, President of Wheeler Busi- 
ness College in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and Chester P. Grassmuck, Per- 
sonnel Director of American Oil Com- 
pany in Baltimore, Maryland. The 
local chairman for the respective In- 
stitutes are announced as Dr. Cecil 
Puckett, Professor Arthur S. Patrick, 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone and Dr. O. Rich- 
ard Wessels. 


The Knoxville Institute held at the 
University of Tennessee last July en- 
rolled 28 teachers of business subjects 
as well as 73 office managers repre- 
senting 19 states and the District of 
Columbia. It is expected that many 
business educators will be enrolled in 
the four _ Institutes now being 
planned. 


NBET 


The NBET (National Business En- 
trance Tests) co-sponsored by UBEA 
and NOMA are administered in Cen- 
ters throughout the United States and 
Canada during April, May and June. 
Present indications are that this year 
will see the largest number of testees 
in the 12 vear history of this program. 
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Kyker Announces Appointment of Freeman 


M. HERBERT FREEMAN 


Dr. Freeman, Senior Specialist in the Business 
Education Service of the Division of Vocational 
Education, came to the Office of Education from the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, N. 
J., where he has served as Prof of Busi 
Education and department head since 1943. Previous 
teaching and administrative experience in business 
education was obtained at West Side High School, 
Newark, N. J., from 1939 to 1943; Hastings-on- 
Hudson (N. Y.) High School from 1936 to 1939; 
and Somerville (N. J.) High School from 1931 to 
1936. Dr. Freeman has had private business ex- 
Perience in accounting, purchasing, and in manage- 
ment consultation. 

He has had wide experience as editor of, and 
contributor to, numerous business education publi- 
cations. Dr, Freeman is the co-author of five teach- 
ing manuals and a ber of ional and state 
organizations in the field of professional education. 
He received his B.S. from New York University 
School of Commerce in 1930; his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the College of Education of the same 
institution in 1931 and 1942. 


B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business 
Education Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education, announces the appoint- 
ment of M. Herbert Freeman who has 
been employed to make a survey on 
basic business education. The sug- 
gested scope for the preliminary study 
is listed below: 


1. Review of current literature to 
determine and summarize the pre- 
sent status and conflicting view- 
points on the objectives, organiza- 
tion, and content of the basic 
business subjects. 

Seek agreement on fundamental 

definitions and concepts. 

3. Determine what business skills, 
knowledges, understandings, at- 
titudes, and appreciations should 
be included in the education of all 
students and adults, including 
business students and workers. 
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Organize teaching materials based 
on the fundamental business 
needs of all students in prepara- 
tion for living in a world of 
business. 

Suggest specific methods of teach- 
ing the basic business subjects to 
in-school youth and adults. 
Determine what technical and 
professional teaching materials 
should be included in a program 
to prepare teachers of basic busi- 
ness subjects. 

If time permits, determine what 
additional business skills, know- 
ledges, economic understandings, 
attitudes, and appreciations 
should be included in the training 
of all business students, and 
Organize teaching materials based 
on the needs of all business stu- 
dents for occupational intelli- 
gence and competency. 

Indicate specific basic business 
education areas in which addi- 
tional research is needed and in 
cooperation with consultants in 
all areas of education and busi- 
ness, plan the next steps which 
must be taken in order to develop 
a comprehensive body of infor- 
mation on which to build a sound 
long-range basic business pro- 
gram. 

Publicize the preliminary phases 
of the study so that vocational 
educators and general administra- 
tors will know that this program 
is being investigated on a national 
seale. 
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HEADQUARTER’S NOTES 


UBEA 


ACTION 


UBEA Calendar, 1948 


May 1 to June 1—Election of members 
to National Council (Executive 
Board). Ballots should be clearly 
marked and must be post-marked 
before June 1, 1948. 

July 4—Annual meeting of the UBEA 
National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. Place to be 
announced. 


members, delegates, and friends. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 8 a.m., Hotel Cleve- 
land. 


First annual meeting of UBEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Affiliated organizations with 
more than fifty members are en- 
titled to send two delegates to this 
meeting. All other affiliated organi- 
zations may send one _ delegate. 
Meeting open to members. 

July 31—Close of first membership pe- 
riod. UBEA charter members and 
others who made application between 
August 1 and December 1, 1947, are 
urged to renew their membership be- 
fore this date. 

Expiration date for 1947-48 student 
memberships. 

November 30—Close of second member- 
ship period. Memberships entered 
between December 1, 1947, and 
February 29, 1948, expire on this 
date. 


July 5—Fellowship Breakfast for Council |- 


NEA National Commission on Teacher 
Education to Hold Conference 


The United Business Education As- 
sociation has had a major part in the 
movement to raise the professional 
standards of teaching, a movement 
which has centered nationally in the 
Chautauqua Conference of 1946 and 
the Oxford Conference of 1947. The 
1948 Conference to be held at Bow- 
ling Green (Ohio) State University, 
June 30 through July 3, will focus 
the attention of the organized pro- 
fession upon the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers. 


Participation in the Bowling Green 
Conference is open only to the dele- 
gated representatives of designated 
organizations. Delegates will repre- 
sent (1) all branches of the eduea- 
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tional profession from all states and 
territories; (2) fifty major national 
organizations representing business, 
agriculture, labor, religion, and other 
important phases of American life. 
The total number of Conference par- 
ticipants is limited to four hundred. 
Two members of the UBEA Execu- 
tive Board will represent business 
education at the Bowling Green Con- 
ference. 


Cleveland Meetings 


The annual meeting of the UBEA 
Representative Assembly will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, July 5. This meet- 
ing will be devoted to planning the 
co-ordinating activities of UBEA, the 
divisions, and affiliated business edu- 
cation associations. fellowship 
breakfast will be featured at the Ho- 
tel Cleveland for UBEA members and 
friends. Sessions of the Executive 
Board have been scheduled prior to 
and following the meeting of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

Applications for hotel accommoda- 
tion should be made before June 1. 
Address application to: NEA Hous- 
ing Bureau, Cleveland Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, 511 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Reserva- 
tions for breakfast should be request- 
ed from the UBEA Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


The UBEA Constitution provides 
for the election of the Executive 
Board (National Council for Business 
Education) members by mail ballot. 
Official ballots were dispatched be- 
fore May 1, to regular and _ profes- 
sional members of the association. 
One member of the Board is to be 
elected from each of the six UBEA 
districts for a three-year term begin- 
ning August 1, 1948 and ending July 
31, 1951. 

A nominating committee composéd 
of one member from each state has 
placed the names listed below in nom- 
ination for their respective districts : 


Congratulations! 


One district, twelve states, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico have achieved the 
1947-48 membership quota, or en- 
rolled more than one out of five busi- 
ness teachers in UBEA. The names 
of membership chairmen and _ their 
areas are listed below: 


Pacific District—Clara Voyen 
Arizona—Lena M. Pollard 
Arkansas—Gladys E. Johnson 
California—Mary A. Wittenberg 
Colorado—Catherine Sayer 
Connecticut—Harold M. Perry 
Maryland—Thomas M. Greene 
New Hampshire—Regina Thornton | 
New Mexico—Floyd W. Kelly 
Oklahoma—Robert A. Lowry 
Oregon—Clara Voyen 
Washington—Emma Glebe 
Wisconsin—Clemens Wisch 
Hawaii—Alyce Lee Lo 
Puerto Rico—Antonia Barkell 


The UBEA membership count on 
April 1, 1948 showed an increase of 
1327 members over the number en- 
rolled on April 1, 1947. Each mem- 
ber and membership worker is com- 
mended for his part in making our 
national professional association nu- 
merically strong. 


District 1—Northeastern 
William S. Brawn, Norway High School, 
Norway, Maine. 
Edward L. Cooper, New York State College, 
Albany. 

District 2—Middle Atlantic 
Thomas M. Greene, Baltimore County 
Schools, Baltimore. 

Gladys Palmer, Langley Junior High, 
Washington, D. C. 

District 3—Southern 
Parker Liles, Atlanta Publie Schools, 
Atlanta. 
R. Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond. 

District 4—Central 
Lyle Maxwell, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

District 5—Western 
Mary Irene Broek, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
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Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 

District 6—Pacifie 
Clara Voyen, High School, Albany, Oregon. 
Emma Glebe, Washington State College, 
Pullman. 

Ballots must be returned to the 
UBEA Executive Secretary before 
June 1. The tabulating committee 
will receive the unopened envelopes 
prior to the Cleveland convention. 


Divisions to Elect Officers 


Members of the Research Founda- 
tion and Administrators’ Division of 
UBEA have received ballots contain- 
ing the names of business educators 
nominated for officers of the divisions. 

For President and Vice President of the 

Administrators’ Division 
John N. Given, Los Angeles City ‘Schools, 
Los Angeles. 
Foster W. Loso, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Parker Liles, Atlanta Publie Schools, At- 


lanta. 
Bernard Shilt, Buffalo City Schools, Buffalo. 


Elizabeth City Schools, 


For Secretary of Administrators 
Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State College, 
Greeley. 

Erwin M. Keithley, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Estelle Popham, Meredith College, Raleigh, 


For President and Vice President of 
Research Foundation 

Donald Fuller, George State College, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga. 

Jessie Graham, Los Angeles* City Schools, 
Los Angeles. 

Paul Lomax, New York University, New 
York City. ‘ 


For Secretary of Foundation 


Russell Cansler, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Edward S. Goldstein, Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore. 

Edwin Swanson, San Jose State College, San 


Jose, Calif. 


Small Business Aids 
By LEWIS R. TOLL 


The ‘‘Small Business <Aids’’ se- 
‘lected this month relate to Depart- 
ment Stores and Dry Goods Stores. 
These aids, prepared by the Office of 
Small Business of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, may be obtained 
free of charge from any of the De- 
partment’s field offices. 


Department Stores and Dry Goods Stores 


No. 183. Boosting Sales in a Small 
Department Store. 


Selecting Salesmen for the 
Shoe Department. (Con- 
tains a check-list of qual- 
ifications for success as a 
shoe salesman. ) 


. 251. 


Teen-Agers—A Potentially 
Big Market. (Basie facts 
about the teen-age market 
and ways in which business 
is catering to it.) 


No. 356. 


No. 370. Waste in Dry Goods Stores. 


No. 371. Outside Sources of Buying 


Information. (Ways in 
which retailers can tell what 
to buy.) 

No. 386. Opportunities in Conces- 


sionized Department Stores. 


Good Housekeeping in a 
Dry Goods Store. 


No, 439. 


The UBEA Executive Board has 
ruled that the new officers shall be 
elected for a two-year term with the 
exception that this year the vice pres- 
ident shall be elected for one year. 


*The person receiving the second highest num- 
ber of votes will be considered elected to the 
office of vice president. 


Two of the ‘‘ Establishing and Op- 
erating’’ booklets prepared by the 
Department of Commerce as a part of 
the Industrial (Small Business) Se- 
ries, are in the clothing field. 

Establishing and Operating an Ap- 
parel Store. 

Establishing and Operating a Re- 
tail Shoe Store. 35e. 


Important 

To 

Members 

Membership Rates: New membership 
rates will become effective August 1, 
1948. Both renewals and new mem- 
berships will be accepted at the eur- 
rent rate (Regular members—#$2, Di- 
visions—$3 additional) until July 31, 
1948. Student rate ($1) is for eur- 
rent year only 

Change of Address: Six weeks’ no- 
tice is required. Please do not order 
a change of address for the summer 
months if the teaching address next 
year will be the same as the present 


address. Give the old as well as the 
new address when requesting a 
change. 


UBEA Forum is published monthly 
(October through May) and is a ser- 
vice to regular members of the As- 
sociation. 

The National Business Education 
Quarterly is published four times 
a year and is a service to members 
of the divisions—Research Founda- 
tion and Administrators’ Division. 
Student’s Typewriting Tests, a non- 
profit service, are available at cost. 
Orders should be placed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for the 1948 tests. 
National Business Entrance Tests, 
1947 revised tests, are available from 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation, 12 East Chelten Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pennsylvania. 

FBLA Forum is published four times 
a year as a service to members 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. 


University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


October (1947) Shorthand, Thelma M. Potter, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


November (1947) Typewriting, John L. Rowe, Boston 


December (1947) Bookkeeping & Accounting, Milton C. 
Olson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

January (1948) Office Machines, James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ISSUE EDITORS 


fornia. 


February (1948) General Clerical, Helen B. Borland, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

March (1948) Basic Business, Harold B. Gilbreth, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. Carolina. 
* April (1948) Distributive Occupations, William R. Black- 

ler, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento 14, Cali- 


May (1948) Office Standards and Cooperation with Busi- 
ness, Harm Harms, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
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Attitudes, Their Acquisition and Modification 


The deliberate teaching of attitudes and the nature of attitudes is necessary in this new era. 


By ROGER A. HARDY 
Assistant Professor of Education 
State Teachers College 

Salem, Massachusetts 


A special commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, under the chairmanship of Dr. James L. Hanley, 
Superintendent of Schools of Providence, Rhode Island, 
whose work was to seek out prejudice in our textbooks, 
ineluded the following statement in its report and pub- 
lished it in the newspapers. ‘‘The deliberate teaching of 
attitudes and the nature of attitudes is necessary in this 
new era.’’ . 

We are told that ‘‘the conscious and unconscious at- 
titudes of the adults who introduce new life situations 
into the child’s world are the most important deter- 
minants of the degree of achievement and the effect ex- 
perienced. The child’s success or failure in these ex- 
periences—his very adjustment to society—depends on 
this. Books on child care will be of no benefit to parent 
or child, unless the parent is emotionally mature for the 
adult in rearing children will do so according to his own 
personal needs.’"! ‘‘There is no traumatic experience 
short of catastrophe that can have a more destructive 
effect upon the child than a persistently unstable emo- 
tional climate in the home.’’ 

It is plain from this evidence that the school and the 
teachers have serious responsibilities in connection with 
attitudes. To such questions as, ‘‘What is an attitude; 
How is an attitude obtained ; How are attitudes modified ; 
and What influence has teaching on attitudes,’’ the writ- 
er found no satisfactory single source available. As a 
result, a brief survey brought to light material which is 
included in this paper. 

In attempting to define the term ‘‘attitude,’’ these 
statements were as helpful as any found: (1) an attitude 
may be defined as an enduring, acquired, predisposition 
to react in a characteristic way, usually favorably or un- 
favorably toward a given type of person, object, situa- 
tion, or ideal. (2) ‘‘An attitude is a mental and neural 
state of readiness exerting directive or dynamic influ- 
ence upon the individual’s response to all objects and 
situations with which it is related.’ 


1<¢The Psychological Study of the Child,’’ Volume 2, 1946. 
2Britt, ‘Social Psychology of Modern Life.’’ 
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In trying to answer the question as to how attitudes 
are obtained, at least four methods came to light: (1) 
it might be said that an attitude may be acquired from 
the accumulation, in mind, of points from previous 
similar experiences all leading to a particular attitude; 
(2) a frequent source of attitudes is a highly dramatic 
or traumatic experience like sudden fright; (3) another 
possibility is that an attitude may be adopted ready- 
made from other people who are held in esteem; and, 
(4) children take over attitudes from adults and tend 
to keep them into maturity, regardless of the changes 
in the times or conditions. 

Sometimes attitudes involve muscular activities. For 
example, as Britt suggests, consider your own attitude 
in terms of defense against a blow, against being pushed 
in a crowd, willingness to help someone, or readiness to 
take hold of something. There are many ways to classify 
attitudes. It depends largely upon the purpose of the 
classification. One might be related to whether attitu- 
dinal behavior is observable or non-observable, whether 
it is symbolic or non-symbolie behavior. Another way 
to classify attitudes may be as to whether thev are 
specific or general attitudes. For example, one may 
have a specifie dislike for an individual and a very 
generalized attitude of dislike for the whole group whom 
this person symbolizes. 

The social situation affects attitudes. Have you ever 
thought that you were alone and then suddenly realized 
that another person was present? Perhaps you noticed 
a distinct change in your behavior. Still another way to 
group attitudes, according to -MacIver® are associative 
and dissociative attitudes. MacIver makes the point that 
until we relate attitude to interest or vice versa, the 
situation remains undefined. To say that a person is 
afraid leaves us uncertain as to the object of the fear. 
The difference between associative and dissociative at- 
titudes is that the former tend to unite people while the 
latter tend to separate the people affected by them. 
Every social relationship involves an adjustment of at- 


3Maclver, ‘‘Society.’’ 
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“Biological factors help to determine attitudes.” 


titudes on the parts of those who enter the relationship 
and the varieties of adjustment are very numerous. One 
of the questions that I liked very much in Maclver is as 
follows: ‘‘The colorful confusion of inter-human life 
falls into patterns of avoidance and approach.’’ Some 
examples of associative and dissociative attitudes, re- 
spectively are: imitativeness, hero-worship, affection, 
friendliness, and courtesy; for the latter we may have 
fear, envy, bashfulness, dislike, and suspicion. It is 
easy to understand why students should be attracted 
to their teachers. 

Pressey and Robinson* make some very revealing state- 
ments. It is interesting to note that by eight months of 
age a baby shows consistent preference, and by ages 114 
to 314, definite attitudes are present. The frequency 
of crises of attitudes in adolescents, beginning from 
seven to eleven years of age increase rapidly until about 
ages 18 or 19, when the frequency of crises decreases 
rapidly. As the personality becomes integrated, at- 
titudes of the person tend to become more consistent. 
With regard to growth of attitudes, the authors suggtst 
for clues as to one’s attitudes, the questions, ‘‘Who is 
your hero or favorite personality,’’ and ‘‘ What is your 
strongest wish?’’ Another helpful source of information 
may be a theme—‘‘ An Autobiography.”’ 

Biological factors help to determine attitudes. Al- 
though attitudes are learned, these factors are very im- 
portant and attitudes change with them. For example, 
energy output and liveliness, emotionality, physical size, 
strength and attractiveness; birth marks and innate 
ability. Another important set of factors is the socio- 
economie and cultural influences. Pressey and Robinson 
write that economic disadvantage may develop and main- 
tain prejudice. Most important and most subtle of all 
determinants is the culture, the thought complex of be- 
liefs and values and accepted points of view of a nation, 
class, or community. This applies even to very young 
children. 

The influence of readings, radio, and moving pictures 
is strong. It has been shown that a large share of the 
change of attitudes caused by a single film may last 
several vears. In regard to the printed word, it is true 
that what is seen in print tends to be believed. There 
is some evidence to indicate that the radio is more effec- 
tive than printed matter in influencing opinion, but a 
speech delivered in person is even more effective than 
the radio, especially if the individual has considerable 
prestige. 

Now let us consider the question of whether attitudinal 
behavior can be modified. According to the Journal of 
Social Issues*® ‘‘The delusion that human nature cannot 


+Pressey and Robinson, ‘‘ Psychology and the New Edueation.’’ 
*The Journal of Social Issues, August, 1945. 
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be changed has long been used to obstruct efforts to im- 
prove human society. Anthropologists have shown that 
large and reliable differences exist among people in dif- 
ferent cultures. Sociologists have traced in detai! the 
determining influences of our own culture on person- 
alities. Psychiatrists are daily engaged in clinical demon- 
strations that personalities can be changed.’’ Maclver 
states that attitudes are very responsive to suggestion 
and to education. Masses of people quickly come to 
venerate or execrate symbols which were formerly en- 
tirely a matter of indifference. 

Next we have the all important question, for us as 
teachers or for any of those people who supervise or 
manage other people, how changes in individual and 
group behavior can be made. What are the difficulties? 


Referring to Britt, we find experiments that demon- 
strate that children who are treated, not as ‘‘bad’’ (and 
these are institutional children) but as ordinary human 
beings, change their attitudes accordingly. The experi- 
menter allowed the children to set up groups for them- 
selves and to have considerable voice in what activities 
they would engage, both in work and play. (Of course, 
we could not expect perfection overnight. ) 

It is interesting and perhaps of practical value to 
learn that those periods of anger, which include fatigue, 
hunger, pain, boredom, hurry and disappointment, had 
a much greater frequency just before meal times when 
the biological organism needed adjustment. Experiment 
reveals that when an institution or person or question 
is not known to individuals or when they have little 
information about it, they can be changed in their at- 
titudes much more readily than if they already had some 
information about it. Experiment has also shown a ¢lose 
correlation between the average belief that a thing is 
true or untrue and average desire that it should be true 
or untrue. It is interesting to note that the relationship 
between the degree of certainty and the amount of infor- 
mation possessed was very low. 

Pressey and Robinson have these suggestions about 
attitude modification by educators: 

(1) One way to influence pupils is to put before them 
material for that purpose. (2) The school can bring 
about situations which will operate in affecting attitudes 
—for example, festivals and trips. (3) The school can 
try to understand the emotional dynamics behind atti- 
tudes and act accordingly. (4) It can work with home 
and community toward concerted action in this area. 

In the Journal of Social Issues,® we are told that ‘‘in 
changing individual behavior we need to realize that 
behavior may be analyzed first into acts necessary to 
satisfy a need, into needs which are internal to the per- 


6Journal of Social Issues, August 1945, ‘‘Methods of Modify- 
ing Behavior.’’ 
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“One way to influence pupils is to put before them material for that purpose.” 


son, and instigations or antecedent conditions which 
may give rise to the needs. Changes of behavior may be 
brought about by changing one or more of these three 
factors. For example, in changing instigating condi- 
tions, as in child guidance, these may be modified by 
such procedures as changing the attitudes and behavior 
of parents, changing conditions in the neighborhood, or 
eliminating frustrating conditions in the elassroom.’’ 

‘‘TIn industrial counseling, it means changing a com- 
pany rule, transferring an irritating supervisor, or 
eliminating frustrating delays in flow of materials.’’ 

‘In this situation success depends upon correct diag- 
nosis of the instigators. Some instigating conditions are 
unalterable by teachers and others and so some other 
procedure must be resorted to. As to changing needs, 
it is maintained that the psychological needs which gov- 
ern the more important aspects of human behavior are 
determined by: (1) Constitutional factors, (2) Inter- 
personal relations, and (3) Cultural influences. The 
latter is most important because it involves the system 
of values, rewards, punishment, taboos, and permissions. 
The great difficulty lies in the fact that culture is highly 
resistant to change.’’ 

It must be remembered that within the teacher there 
must be ‘‘a capacity of entering into a relationship of 
rapport’’ with the student, and skill in the use of the 
relationship for constructive ends. In changing the 
instrumental acts, most re-education techniques, aceord- 
ing to the Journal of Social Issues, follows in this area of 
substituting a new set of acts as a means of attaining 


the person’s goal. Since teachers and other similar 
personnel must manage groups of people, it is of the 
utmost importance to know something of changing group 
behavior. 

The three previous methods may be useful for the 
group as well as for the individual. In addition, propa- 
ganda techniques may be used to affect the goals and 
needs of the group. Also, discussion as a means of 
arbitration for the purpose of substituting a different 
set of acts may be effective. Changing group atmosphere 
by changing the status relationships of the members of 
the group and teaching new techniques of leadership. 
Finally, we may cause a change in the culture of the 
group, which means new patterns in all phases of the 
group life—for example, school books, form of govern- 
ment, library books, family relations, youth organiza- 
tions, ete. 

It is well to remember that convictions are not changed 
in a one-by-one sequence so much as by gaining accept- 
ance for the over-all pattern first. Difficulties in chang- 
ing group behavior are at least three in number: (1) 
the group is more resistant to environmental change 
than is the single individual (2) the impact of social 
disapproval is weakened by the presence of others who 
share it, (3) punishment is less likely to affect the be- 
havior of the group than of an individual. 


The teachers should remember that ‘‘it is an axiom that 
people cannot be taught who feel that they are, at the 
same time, being attacked.’’* The chances for re-educa- 

(Continued on page 44) 


Preparing the Student for Business . 


Cooperation between educational institutions and business must be continuous. 


By KATHARINE VAN BUSKIRK 

Business Education Curriculum Committee Chairman 
South Bend Public Schools 

South Bend, Indiana 


Business teachers know that if the vocation or special- 
ized courses in schools are to fulfill their reason for exist- 
ence, there is a need for the closest kind of cooperation 
between the schools and the business offices. Business 
teachers should be kept informed about new procedures 
instituted, new machines installed, methods by which 
office managers classify jobs and workers, and the qual- 
ifications office workers should have. We need informa- 
tion on such matters as the recommendations that come 
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from projects like the one sponsored by Noma under the 
direction of the American Standards Association which 
proposes standards that bear on different factors in the 
operation of an office. We should keep abreast of the 
progress that the simplified letter is making as it takes 
hold (or does not take hold) over the country. 

It is not to be implied that we in the schools have 
been doing nothing along this line in the past. That is 
not true. We have been conducting surveys to deter- 
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mine the needs of office workers. For a number of 
years, we have had in operation some form of a co- 
operative program for our office practice classes, and 
we have from time to time called on business people indi- 
vidually and in small groups to meet with us. But 
our schools have not made a continuous effort to maintain 
the contacts that we need and that, we think, may also 
be of some benefit to office managers. 


The gathering of this information has to be a con- 
tinuous affair and the co-operation between educational 
institutions and business must be continuous if both are 
to profit. We hope that we have the machinery under 
way now to do a better job of maintaining a more sys- 
tematic and continual contact with local offices. It is 
not a matter of our making one visit or one survey and 
then sitting complacently back and thinking the job is 
done for some time to come. 


Feeling a definite and urgent need for some up-to-date, 
authentic information about business offices in the South 
Bend area, we have, this year, undertaken a survey of 
some 75 offices. A committee of four worked out the 
mechanics of the survey which was, of course, submitted 

_to the Administration of the City Schools for approval. 
All business teachers in South Bend were asked to par- 
ticipate in making the survey. They are taking the 
blank to the business concerns in person, explaining its 
purpose, asking that the information be given and then, 
again, going in person to pick up the blank after it has 
been filled out. In this way, not only are we getting 
some specific information that we think will help us in 
better teaching and better curriculum planning, but we 
are also giving the business teachers an opportunity to 
make personal acquaintance with business men whom 
they might not otherwise know and of seeing the opera- 
tion of some of the offices in the community. 


The form and the questions in the survey blank are 
not all original with us. We studied many similar sur- 
veys that have been used in other cities, and in some 
instances, borrowed freely from them. The form we 
compiled is not perfect, and it is not all-inclusive in its 
scope; but we think it is a start. 


The responses we have had so far to the survey have 
been most gratifying and enligtening. The teachers re- 
port with much enthusiasm the cordial way in which 
they have been received. This reaction is no surprise, 
because business people in the community have always 
shown themselves willing to cooperate with us in what- 
ever we have asked them to do. In fact, we are getting 
responses beyond the ‘‘call of duty.’’ One of the teach- 
ers received a long letter from the vice president of a 
* larger concern in our city in which he said that, although 
he had not filled out the survey blank, it had been called 
to his attention. He thought we were on the right track, 
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but he wanted to make some further comments. He did 
have a criticism to make—a justifiable one—of which we 
are already aware, but about which we admit we have 
been able to do little. The nice thing about this letter 
was that ihe executive did not stop with the criticism, 
but outlined in detail a procedure for trying to do some- 
thing about the deficiency. He went on to say that he 
thought the only solution to many of the problems must 
be faced by both business and the schools and that the 
two should work closely together in trying to do some- 
thing about them. 

We business teachers agree most whole-heartedly! I 
can’t say too emphatically that we are eager to work 
with members of Noma and any and all business groups 
to the ends that the schools may do a better job and that 
business may get more satisfactory employees. 


However, until that millenium is reached when we are 
perfectly satisfied with the products we turn out of the 
schools and when business can find no fault with the 
pupils taken from our high schools, there are a few 
things which should be kept in mind when young people 
are interviewed for office employment. 


In the first place, our public high schools are not pri- 
marily vocation schools. They are schools supported by 
the taxpayers for all the children of all the people and 
these children are compelled by law to stay in the schools 
until they are 16 years of age—regardless. It should be 
noted, that this fact alone means—to make a vast under- 
statement—that teachers deal with large numbers of 
children in the first place; and in the next place, they 
deal with a very wide range of abilities and capacities in 
every department, in every class in the schools. 


The first duty of the high school is widely conceded 
to be that of giving an individual a general education. 
Many individuals are vehement and very vocal in mak- 
ing it known that general education is the only duty of 
the high school and that specialized training in the sec- 
ondary school has a place only so long as it contributes to 
general education. When vocational education steps 
over a rather indefinite boundary, it ceases to have a 
place in the high school. 

Another school of thought on the subject with which 
most community leaders agree is that every individual 
needs certain general education if he is to function at 
all as a responsible citizen in the community. How- 
ever, many persons hold the belief that it is still possible 
to give over and above or along with general educa- 
tion a limited amount of specialized or vocational train- 
ing in .the high school which will fit an individual to 
seek, procure, and hold an nitial job in his chosen 
field of specialization. Many people will go one step 
further in saying that not only ean a child be given 
general and specialized education in the high school. but 
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that the high schools, supported by the public, have a 
distinct obligation to give some specialized education. 
Traditionally, the high school has devoted its major at- 
tention and focused its curricula to the point of pre- 
paring the 10 to 15 per cent of their graduates who go 
to college. (There are no specific figures available for the 
percentage of South Bend graduates who go to college, 
but we are safe and generous in saying that it does not 
exceed 15 per cent.) There appears to be little room for 
argument in saying that we likewise have a duty to the 
85 or 90 per cent of our pupils who will not, cannot, 
and possibly should not go to a college or university. 


The point is that regardless of points of disagreement 
on the functions of the secondary schools, there are 
few who will not agree that the schools have to be con- 
cerned with the child’s development in areas other than 
that of his occupational efficieney—important as that 
may be. 


There is also the time element to be considered. The 
school year in South Bend is nine months long and pupils 
leave high school at 16, 17, 18 years of age—they have 
not reached a mature age. It is to be remembered that 
the units of general education set up by the State which 
must be completed for graduation before there is any 
time for electives—and all business subjects are elec- 
tives in the South Bend Schools. Isn’t it, then, a large 
order to expect the high schools to turn out finished, 
skilled workers in any field, much as the industries and 
offices in the community might like them to do, and much 
as the schools might like to meet their requirements? 


Schools Are for All 


Schools are composed of all the children of all the 
people. We can go only so far in recommending cer- 
tain courses for a pupil, but we cannot keep him out of a 
elass of his choosing—or more probably of his parents’ 
choosing. There may be every evidence that Mary will 
not sueceed in shorthand or typewriting; that, in fact, 
she has very few potentialities of a prospective office 
worker, but if she decides—or her great aunt decides— 
that she shall take a stenographic course, we cannot keep 
her from taking it. You say, ‘‘ Well, you can fail her.”’ 
To be sure we can, and do, but we have no control over 
Mary after school hours, in vacations, or after she gradu- 
ates—if she does. She may have failed typewriting or 
shorthand, or both, and yet she may appear at an office, 
apply for a job as a typist or stenographer, and unless 
a careful probe is made by giving some tests such as the 
National Business Entrance Tests or call the school from 
which she comes, she may make so favorable an impres- 
sion on the employer in other respects that he will hire 
her. All too quickly to his sorrow he discovers her lack 
of qualifications and, it is feared he will not be too 
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reticent about expressing an opinion in not too mild a 
manner about what a miserable job the high schools are 
doing in training these young people. 


All this may sound like a set of alibis for a poor job. 
It is not meant that way. Any investigation made will 
bear out that this is a true picture. 


Possibly, if and when there are one or two years added 
to the secondary school in the form of a community 
college, some of these difficulties may be lessened. 


Probably it would be more convenient for every one 
coneerned if there were a central agency for handling 
the employment problems in connection with pupils 
from our high schools, but there is no such ageney in 
existence in most communities. Business teachers in the 
schools responsible for training prospective office workers 
are convinced that they could save much time, effort, 
exasperation, and save business some money, if, before 
a final decision is made concerning an applicant, the em- 
ployer would eall the school to find out something about 
the applicant’s record and performance. It is not in- 
tended that knowing how many ‘‘ A’s’’ he made will give 
the answer. Grades are far from the whole answer, but 
there are records available and first-hand information 
which might, were they known, save the employer some 
grief. It is not implied that school records and recom- 
mendations (or lack of them) will be infallible. A vir- 
tual failure in school may, by chance, be fairly success- 
ful on the job. On the other hand, a girl who has estab- 
lished an exeellent record in school may fail utterly on 
on the job. However, it is believed that employers stand 
a better chance of getting a satisfactory employee if they 
take into consideration, along with other factors the 
record she has made in school. 

There is also a selfish element in urging employers 
to contact the school. There is a chance that, now and 
then, we might avoid some very unfavorable, and to a 
degree, unjust criticism, if we were permitted to give 
some of the information which we have about these per- 
sons before they are employed. 

In conjunction with the office practice class in the 
South Bend schools, a pupil in the senior-A semester 
(the semester just before graduation) may elect the co- 
operative program. (We also operate a similar program 
in connection with retail selling courses when we have 
them.) If the pupil elects the co-operative program, his 
school program will, if at all possible, be so arranged 
that he may be at his place of employment by two o’clock 
in the afternoon. He must work a minimum of 18 
hours a week, or 270 hours for the semester to earn the 
school credit to which he is entitled if he completes that 
period of work to the satisfaction of the employer and 
the school. Any time over the 270 hours is a matter for 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“Schools should teach, pupils the seriousness of entry into business.” 


The Average Beginning Office Worker 


A survey by the Nashville (Tennessee) Chapter of Noma. 


By OWEN FORTE 

Chairman Education Committee 
Nashville Chapter, Noma 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The following schedules show the results obtained from 
NOMA’s Questionnaire about the average beginning 
office worker. Percentages indicated are based upon the 
total questionnaires returned and tabulated. 


The two columns combine percentages of the two top 
ratings and those of the two lower gradings. Categories 
which show more than 50% in the lower bracket are in- 
dictated by an asterisk, and constitute the greater defi- 
ciencies in present training. Curricula in the schools 
should be altered or strengthened to eliminate these 
gross deficiencies to better prepare graduates to become 
more efficient employees. Percentages are based on total 
questionnaires returned. 


Results of Survey 


PERSONALITY TRAITS: Does your average 
beginning office worker 
Exeellent Fair and 
and Good Poor 


1. Work well with others? 85% 15% 
2. Use suggestions? __- 48 
3. Show consideration for others? 30 
4. Ask questions? 35 65* 
5. Stay overtime when necessary? Aas 42 58* 
7. Plan work to be done? — eo. 79* 
8. Determine need for self- improvement? _ 14 86* 
9. Use resource materials? = 15 85* 
10. Find work to be done? a 17 83* 
“Show selfteliance? 41 59* 
12. Prove dependable? 57 43 
13. Make good use of time? == 36 64* 
15. Keep physically fit? Vaaeehe 83 7 
16. Stay well groomed? Re 84 16 
17. Leave office in order? = 49 51* 
18. Take care of supplies and equipment ? 42 5&* 
19. Accept responsibility? =... 27 73* 
20. Prove trustworthy? 21 
22. Ask personal favors? | 39 


MENTAL QUALITIES: Does your average 


office worker 


Make decisions when necessary? 
Use creative imagination? 
Have sense of humor? —___ 


Concentrate on job at hand? — 
Give attention to details? —_...____.. 
Use good judgment? 
Adjust self to situation? 


Work well under pressure? -...---... 
. Show company loyalty? -2....... 
2. Follow directions intelligently? 


ACQUIRED SKILLS: Does your average be- 


ginning office worker 


1. Have a wide vocabulary? __. 


Use correct grammer? _.. 


3. Speak distinctly? 
4. Have an effective speaking voice? 
5. Do accurate work? 
6. Read English inteligently? 
7. Write legibly? - 
8. Spell correctly? 
9. Use figures accurately? - 
10. Compose good business letters, ete. “a 
11. Have proficiency in: 
c. 
d. Filing? 
e. Sorting? = 
12. Operate efficiently the: 
a. Adding machine? 
b. Computing machine? _ 
¢. Bookkeeping machine? - 
d. Billing machine? 
e. Dunvlicating machine? - 
f. Addressing machine? 
g. Mailing machine? 
NOTES : 
1. How many people are employed in office work in your firm 
now? 


Offices ranging in size from 2 to 1,000 employees each. 


reported covered 4,228 employees. 


Total 
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49 
34 66* 
37 63* 
64 36 
31 
53* 
= 30, 
1 . 39 
1 59d 45 
1 46 
40 


“Practical men in industry have developed a formula for improvement.” 


2. In your point of view, what characteristics of the average 
beginning office worker gives the most dissatisfaction? 

Lack of interest in job at hand, ambition to improve self, 
confidence in self, cooperation with fellow employees, basic educa- 
tion, business-like attitude, willingness to accept responsibility, 
dependability, application, and willingness to start at the bottom 
to gain experience. 

3. What do you think the school can do to improve the train- 
ing of the average beginning office worker? 

Teach pupils to realize the seriousness of entry into business 
—a new world—a career, loyalty, to apply himself to the task at 
hand, to be ambitious to succeed, to be punctual and adhere to 
company rules, to seek self improvement, more basic subjects 
(spelling, penmanship, grammar, etc.), and business letter writ- 
ing, provide part time office experience along with training, re- 
quire more machine training, raise standards for graduation and 
give more specialization in the chosen field. 

4. Does your firm provide an orientation period for begin- 
ning workers? 

Yes—49 per cent. No—851 per cent. 

5. Do you provide the beginning worker with a handbook of 
company policies, rules, ete.? 

Yes—47 per cent. No—53 per cent. 


Streamlining Office Methods 


QUESTIONS AND REPLIES 
Have you cooperated with schools in training beginners in 
office work, by 


1. Requiring recommendations from the school of ° 
which the worker is a graduate? 66% 34% 


(Yes) (No) 
2. Keeping local business educators posted on your 


office’s requirements for beginners in office work? 49% 51% 
(Yes) (No) 

3. Encouraging business educators and their students 
to visit your office and observe its operation? 24% 76% 
(Yes) (No) 
4. Visiting your local schools to offer coperation?. 16% 84% 


(Yes) (No) 
5. Employment of business educators and their stu- 


dents whom they recommend during vacation 


(Yes) (No) 


Work simplification is the planned elimination of unnecessary time, energy, and materials. 


By HOMER SMITH 

Terminal Island Naval Shipyard 
Industrial Relations Division 
Training Section 

Long Beach, California 


Epiror’s Nove: ‘‘Streamlining Office Methods’’ has been 
presented in somewhat more detail with accompanying charts in 
‘<The Office Economist’’ published by the Art Metal Construction 
Co. of Jamestown, New York. This article is published by spe- 
cial permission of Charles W. Simpson, Editor of ‘‘The Office 
Economist.’’—J. F. D. 

Work simplification is the planned elimination of un- 
necessary time, energy, and materials. It is the planned 
procedure for eliminating all the nonessential details; 
the combination of steps in an operation to reduce han- 
dling; the rearrangement of sequence of operations to 
reduce back-tracking; and the improvement of ways to 
perform an operation. 

Wrok simplification as a science is fairly new but as 
a practice it is as old as time. Even Noah had it fig- 
ured out. He paired the animals off before they got 
on the ark—he planned the sequence to eliminate con- 
fusion. Then, too, he didn’t build the ark then move 
it down to the shore. He took advantage of natural 
forces and let the water come up to it. 


Does It Require a Specialist? ; 
Even though more and more persons are making a 
career out of work simplification, industrial engineering, 
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production management, or any of the other titles given 
to the science of industrial improvement, we find that 
there are no barriers to the use of the technique by any 
person in his assigned work. The housewife knows she 
must put the potatoes on before the steak; that she can 
save travel time by thoughtful arrangement of her cup- 
boards. She practices simplification through experience 
and planning or by reading about the latest methods. 
Junior cuts across the newly seeded lawn to get to his 
sand box instead of following the beautifully landscaped 
flagstone-walk. He hasn’t studied geometry but he has 
already figured out the straight line business. 


A Challenge to Business Education 


More efficient methods in the operation of manufac- 
turing since 1900 resulted in the production of a better 
product for less money. An increased demand resulted 
as the products were put into reach of a greater number 
of people. This new- demand brought on increased em- 
ployment as old plants expanded and new ones sprang 
up to manufacture new products. Factory employment 
has more than doubled since 1900. At the same time, 
however, over four times the office force is necessary to 
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“Competition now demands productivity as well as production.” 


keep up with the’ increased production. While there 
might be some excuses from the newer legal require- 
ments, it is obvious that the office efficiency has not kept 
pace with the efficiency of the production line. Indus- 
trial managers who used to take office overhead as a nec- 
essary evil and turn over its management to a clerk with 
the highest seniority, are now realizing that while a 
piece of office paper doesn’t produce a manufactured 
article, without it the article wouldn’t be produced. 
Speed up the paper work and you can speed production 
just as surely as if you speeded up the operation of a 
milling machine. Slow up the paper work and produe- 
tion waits. <A dollar saved in the office is just as valuable 
as the dollar saved in the plant and the fatigue and 
nervous strain of the typist are just as real as thet of 
the machinist. 


Does It Have to Be a Big Improvement? 


An average key stroke on the typewriter takes .0036 
minute. Hardly seems worth saving, does it? Yet a few 
weeks ago we studied an inventory card and in three 
hours had eliminated an average of 275 key strokes. 
This is less than a minute’s typing for the average typist. 
Yet on the entire inventory, 50,000 cards, the savings 
added up to 103 man-days. The job could be finished 
103 man-days sooner, and incidentally, for $858 less! 
At the same time we rearranged the typist’s workplace 
and were able to save 30 seconds per card by eliminat- 
ing useless reaching and duplicate effort. Was this worth 
the effort? Just multiply it by 50,000 cards and see. 
The whole study was done in less than six hours and 
accounted for a saving of over $4,000 as production 
jumped from 60 to 200 cards per man-day. 


Where Can "You Start? 


Becoming ‘‘improvement-minded’’ is a quality each 
office supervisor should cultivate. Many savings can be 
accomplished by pure observation without a formal 
study. But if full results are to be obtained with a 
minimum of guess-work, with the best possible speed, and 
with the completeness of all affecting factors, a sys- 
tematized approach must be followed. A great many 
operations don’t need study at all. In fact they shouldn’t 
be done at all!’ The main idea of work simplification 
as a program is to get a posse after the BIG savings, 
the BIG improvements in productivity that can be ac- 
complished only by getting everyone in the organization 
to questioning every detail and eliminating a great part 
of them. After that is done a detailed analysis can be 
made to improve the existing remains. 

We can be proud of our production but it spoiled us. 
We had production without productivity. We can’t be 
expected to change our habits in a few weeks’ time but 
we ought to be willing to think the processes through 
to see if we can get the same or better production with- 
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out the incentive of unlimited money and manpower. 
Competition now demands productivity as well as pro- 
duction. 

A program for all-out simplification must have whole- 
hearted cooperation from all lines of supervision. It 
must start at the TOP and be backed from the TOP if it 
is to succeed. 


The Improvement Formula 

Practical men in industry have developed a formula 
for improvement. It is the formula that can be applied 
to any problem that needs solving or any decision that 
needs to be made, from building an atom smasher to 
picking out the proper dress to wear to properly affect 
the new boy friend. With the addition of amplifying 
factors that can be associated with the problem of office 
work simplification, the formula can be made to work 
for your job too! 

Step 1: Select the Job. The formula applies to all jobs 
alike. They can all be improved by it. Some jobs, how- 
ever, yield a better return for the amount of time spent 
in research than others. Be sure the job is worth im- 
proving! Here are three spots to begin to insure empha- 
sis on the BIG returns: 

1. The bottleneck 
2. Jobs that take a lot of man-hours 
3. Jobs that take a lot of chasing around 


Step 2: Break down the job. Before you can correct 
a fault vou-must recognize it. Before you can improve 
a procedure you must have a complete record and accu- 
rate picture of HOW the job is done. Just as the work- 
man has a selection of tools, each designed to fit the 
objective, so is there a selection of tools for breaking 
down the job according to what you want to find out. 
The information desired is the key to the proper tool 
selection. Here are six charts that can be used to: im- 
prove procedures, standardize procedures, train person- 
nel, and assist in classification and recruitment. 

Step 3: Question each Detail. We borrow the pattern 
for Questioning from any scientific endeavor. The teach- 
er checks her work by asking six questions: What, Why, 
Where, When, Who, and How. The reporter must an- 
swer them all in his opening lead on the news story. 
The chemist plans his experiment around them. We ask 
them about each detail of the job in the following man- 
ner : 
What is done? Do I have all the facts? 

Why is it necessary? Could it be eliminated ? 

Where should this be done? Is this the best place? 

4. When should this be done? Is this the best se- 
quence? 

5. Who should do it? Is this the best manpower 
utilization ? 
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“Slow up paper work and production waits.” 


6. How should it be done? Does it need an operation 
analysis? 
Step 4: Develop the Improved Method. The answers 
we get when we ask the six questions will suggest the 
improvements we are after. 


What? 

Why? Lead to elimination 

Where? 

When? 

Who? Lead to combination, change in sequence 
How? Lead to simplification 


Step 5: Apply the Improved Method. Problems asso- 
ciated with the installation of a new method take two 
primary forms: Technical and Human. Technical dif- 
ficulties involve the practicability of the new method in 
‘total cost and time. They involve the administrative 
hurdles of lack of funds, lack of time to make the change, 
lack of personnel, lack of equipment. Human difficulties 
involve the resistance of people to change and the diffi- 
culty of breaking old habits. They also involve the dis- 
like we all have for the inference of criticism of some- 
thing that is a part of us. 

At this stage of the program you become less of an 
analyst and more of a salesman. The automobile sales- 
man (in normal times) knows he must be prepared to 
meet resistance. So he gathers statistics about the pros- 
pect, about his present model, about his likes and needs. 
He runs tests on and gathers facts about his product. 
Then he formulates a sales approach BEFORE he at- 
tempts to sell the product. You, too, have a competitor 
—the old system. You need to prepare a sales talk too 
if you intend to sell your product. What preparations 
can you make? 

1. Prepare understanding charts showing the present 
and proposed methods. Tabulate the distances trav- 
eled, the storage times, the number of operations in- 
volved, the total time consumed from start to finish. 
Be sure the figures are accurate; they will be vour proof 
—the facts that will combat mere opinion. Opinions 
only lead to arguments, facts are powerful weapon 
against opinions. 

2. Prepare the facts in wnderstandable and even 
dramatic fashion. For example, we once found that four 
feet of travel could be saved on one operation. That 
was perhaps understandable but we felt that saving 
13,527 miles of walking per year was even more so. By 
adding another fact, ‘‘You are paying $1.19 for each 
of the 4,509 hours spent in walking those 13,527 miles 
without getting one minute’s production,’’ it became 
more forceful. We even got dramatic, ‘‘You have an 
unseen person on your payroll whom you pay to do noth- 
ing but walk four, round trips to Podunk, Missouri each 
year.’’ Do you think we got the change made? 
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3. Tabulate the elimination of safety hazards, poor 
housekeeping, employee fatigue, poor working condi- 
tions, poor utilization of manpower, employe turnover, 
and morale detriments. 

4. Be prepared for arguments or criticism. Try to 
understand all new problems connected with the installa- 
tion of the new procedure and figure out possible solu- 
tions. Don’t present a ‘‘half-baked’’ idea. 

The same facts you collect to sell your new procedure 
to management will be useful to sell the new procedure 
to the employees. Most employees resent a slip-shod 
process and appreciate smooth-flowing methods. But 
you must also show them how they will benefit from the 
change. Any factor that affects us personally has more 
influence than a factor that affects others. 

1. Emphasize the reduction in fatigue or nervous 
strain. 

2. Point out any possibilities for advancement. Be 
truthful! 

3. Combat the fear that simplification will eliminate 
jobs. Very few simplification programs result in reduc- 
tion in force unless coupled with other forces such as 
budget reductions. Every industry has ambitions for 
programs that can be realized when the existing produc- 
tion procedures are simplified. Simplification allows for 
readjustment rather than reduction. Without simplifica- 
tion and the readjustments, reductions will more surely 
be made because of inefficiency in meeting competition 
and the resultant decrease in business. 

4. Recognize that habit is an important force. See 
that your new method gets a fair trial period to combat 
the skill gained in the old method through habit. 

5. Put the new method on a trial-run basis to promote 
better employee cooperation. They feel that they have a 
part in the new plan and will make a better effort to 
make it work. The best plans will fail without the co- 

(Continued on page 41) 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Opportunities for Summer Study in Graduate 
Courses in Business Education 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
June 14 - July 23 


TWO WEEKS SESSION 
July 26 - August 6 


For bulletins and information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 12) 


ing five major areas, according to the form in which the 


work is assigned to the typist : 


TT 
3. tabulated rough draft — TRD 


: ing envelopes or tvping invoices 2 
5. addresing lop typing invoice A 


The typist submits a daily record showing the time 
and cyclometer reading at the beginning and comple- 
tion of each task, the classification of the work, and the 
department to be charged for the job. Although this 
procedure is employed for the purpose of allocating 
stenographic expense, it does indicate a step toward 
determining production rates on statistical work with 
some regard for the various degrees of organization 
and planning necessary to complete a statistical report. 

In the central typewriting department of an electric 
products manufacturing firm, the following standards 
were obtained by means of cyclometer readings: 

200 points a day—straight copy 
75 points a day—difficult report 
144 points a davy—mixture of straight copy 
and statistical 

The cyclometer measures each individual stroke with 

60 strokes constituting a complete line and four complete 


lines, one cyclometer point. Interpreted in lines per 
hour, the average typist in this concern completes 100 
lines an hour on straight copy work versus 371% lines an 
hour on a statistical report. The difference of 6214 lines 
an hour may be accounted for, to some extent, by the 
time needed for planning set-up and arrangement of an 
analysis or report; it may also suggest a need for im- 
proved instruction on the planning of statistical work 
that includes set-up work from cold pencil copy. 


The Place of Statistical Typewriting in the High School Course 


The demand for statistical typists is on the increase 
with salaries commensurate with the degree of skill re- 
quired. Effective teaching of this phase of typewriting 
is certainly worthwhile, for every typist has to employ 
statistical techniques in his daily work. Since statistical 
typewriting presupposes a mastery of elementary type- 
writing skill and skill in manipulating parts of the 
vanced level of typewriting with a special unit devoted 
to statistical work. A separate course with special long 
carriage machines is not justified on the high school level. 
Such skills as the typewriting of figures and the use of 
carbons involved in statistical typewriting should be 
covered thoroughly in the elementary course. The teach- 
er should be aware of standards that the statistical typist 
must meet on the job and train typists accordingly by 
setting up realistic objectives, methods and procedures 
in the classroom. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS: 


Business Education Summer Session 
July 7-August 16 


Syracuse University will offer business education teachers 
from secondary schools and volleges a special six-weeks 
summer session July 7-Aug. 16. Under instruction of 
outstanding business education professors, the courses 
to be offered will be: 

@ Office Services, Control 

e Business Organization, Management 

e Introduction to Business 

e Teaching Merchandising, Distributive Education 

e@ Teaching Commercial Arithmetic 

e Problems of Business Education 


Courses in commerce content offered—accounting, mar- 
keting, insurance, and general education. Mail applica- 
tions to Dr. O. Richard Wessels, Business Education 
Department, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
National Office Management Association 
Institute—Aug. 2-4 
Business Education Conference—July 24 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of six major office areas—general office clerk, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. 
A fundamentals and general information test is complimentary 
when used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual $2.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area_____ $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


12 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


A deseriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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STUDENTS 


we’re telling teacher on you! 


Telling the teacher how Royal Typewriters help students learn 
to type more quickly! 


How Royals mean better work! 


That’s because Royals have time-saving, work-saving fea- 
tures you won’t find on any other typewriter. 


Advantages that make learning to type a pleasure! 


Here’s something else we’re telling the teacher, something 
mighty important. A recent survey among typists shows that 
the preference for Royal equals the combined preference for the 
next three leading typewriters. 


It only follows that beginners will learn faster on type- 
writers they prefer using. Also, it makes sense to train stu- 
dents on typewriters that they will most likely choose after 
graduation! | 

Teachers should know, too, that Royals are sturdier—more 
durable. They spend more time on the job—take less time 
out for repairs. 

Then, there’s Royal’s prompt service to consider. Royal 
service is nationwide—reaching every community. There’s 
always a serviceman ready and waiting to give attention to 
any Royal Typewriter that may need it! 


Teachers—Royal is the typewriter for your students! 


World’s No. 1 


Typewriter 
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Shorthand 


(Continued from page 9) 


work assignments, often involving the repetitive copying 
of page after page of expertly written notes, serves no 
worthwhile purpose. The student merely goes into a 
trance, copies the notes in a robot-like manner with the 
last copy of poorer quality than the first, and at the 
same time develops a distaste for shorthand in general. 
Indeed, there seems little necessity in most cases for any 
assigned outside work in shorthand. The high school 
program provides ample time for the learning of this 
skill if each period is devoted intensively to that purpose. 


It would be highly desirable that transcription be 
integrated with the first vear of shorthand. However, 
in most high schools it is not presented until the second 
year. Transcription must be taught. Its varied ele- 
ments must be developed simultaneously and combined 
into the finished transcription skill. The varied program 
must again be provided. Stress throughout the course 
should be on a steadily rising production rate. This 
requires close teacher supervision and leadership. Stu- 
dents cannot be sent into the typewriting room with 
their notes, and be expected to develop by themselves 
into competent transcribers. 


The dropout rate in shorthand is to be reduced, not 
by lowering standards or resorting to coddling; but by 


Learn - Write - Teac 
“hy 


i 


Simpler and more accurate 


A more complete and exact alphabet 
Fewer and more explicit wordsigns 
Fewer and more natural affixes 
Few rules or exceptions 


A better system for vocational use 
The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


Dewey Shorthand students— 
attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 
in substantially less time 
New Dewey Shorthand textbooks— 
introduce new workbook techniques 
which double the effectiveness of homework 
Teacher training is FREE 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 


the capture and development of student interest and 
enthusiasm, and the constant striving for and employ- 
ment of more effective procedures. 


ALL-BRIEF-FORM MATERIAL 


Contributed by Earl A. Dvorak, Associate Professor, Busi- 
ness Administration and Economics, Pacific Univer- 
sity, Forest Grove, Oregon 

Shorthand Editor’s Comments: Those of you who, like the author 
of the following paragraphs, have students who can’t keep brief 
forms straight, will read Mr. Dvorak’s suggestions for solving this 
problem with great interest. His suggestion concerning ‘‘on the 
spot’’ dictation is worthy of special emphasis. How much more 
realistic this is than the metronomically timed dictation usually 
found in the shorthand class! 

At the beginning of the winter semester, a number of 
my beginning shorthand students had trouble keeping 
brief forms straight. The outline part would appear 
where put should be; let or letter where little should be, 
and any number of others. The logical thing to do 
seemed to dictate many sentences using all new brief 
forms plus many of those covered in past class meetings. 


First came all-brief-form sentences that I prepared 
and typed for class dictation. As the list of learned 
brief forms grew, short all-brief-form paragraphs and 
letters were made. Then came the dictation that stu- 
dents liked the most: all-brief-form dictation (whether 
sentences, short paragraphs, or short letters) that I made 
up on the spot. Students say they feel more at ease when 
they are taking this kind of dictation because of the 
naturalness in the dictating voice. While I dictated, I 
had before me a list of the brief forms covered to date. 


As a result. of the all-brief-form bombardment, I find 
that hesitation in recognizing and in writing brief forms 
is not so frequent as it was before I began taking a few 
minutes each class period to give the all-brief-form dic- 
tation. Students begin to sense the importance of know- 
ing brief forms if they have sentences, short paragraphs, 
and short letters dictated to them every time the class 
meets. One student highlighted another thought per- 
fectly : ‘‘I never guessed that many sentences and para- 
graphs could be made out of so few words.’’ This student 
and the others began to realize that there must be some- 
thing to my common saying, ‘‘Have the brief forms at 
your finger tips!’’ Of course, brief-form frequency in 
the reading and writing exercises has helped greatly. 


Another thought is that the all-brief form material 
has been easier for the students to take in dictation; and 
since most of the students get practically all of the dicta- 
tion, they felt confident to go on with dictation that has 
bothersome words besides brief forms. Students flash 
a ‘‘new look’’ on their faces when they are able to write 
full sentences and to read straight through without 
stumbling. I say the flash means success for the minute ; 
time to step along. 
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Van Buskirk 


(Continued from page 31) 


settlement between him and his employer. He is paid 
at wages set by the employer. His teacher will, at times, 
ask for the opportunity of interviewing his supervisor 
and otherwise observing progress and behavior on the 
job. The employer in the co-operative program reports 
twice each semester on the pupil at work, then the school 
makes every effort to work with the employer toward 
correcting some of his deficiencies as they show up on 
the job. 

We plan, too, during the semester to hold one or two 
round table discussions with the teachers and employers 
participating and possibly another in which the pupils 
also participate. 

South Bend’s cooperative program like the co-opera- 
tive program in any high school, college, or university is 
designed to combine theoretical instruction of the class- 
room with the practical experience on the job. It helps 
bridge the gap that too often exists between the class- 

-room and the job and assists in bringing into line school 

training with actual practice. Obviously, it is necessary 
that the pupil be given as wide a variety of experience 
as possible and that for the duration of the training 
period he not be dead-ended on a routine job. 


The program is primarily an educational one and the 
welfare of the pupil is of the first consideration with the 
schools and, we hope, with the employer. We want, and 
for the most part have always had, co-operating em- 
ployers who are genuinely interested in broadening the 
education of these high school pupils who think they 
want to work in offices. There could be danger, par- 
ticularly in times of a scarcity of employees, of the ex- 
ploitation of the program, the pupils involved, and 
the schools. We are perfectly frank in stating that the 
plan is not set up merely as an employment or place- 
ment agency. Very often permanent employment does 
follow after graduation, but it must be distinetly under- 
stood both by the employer and the pupil! that employ- 
ment in the co-operative business does not necessarily 
follow the period of co-operative training. In other 
words, the employer is under no obligation to employ 
the person full time, nor is the pupil under obligation 
to continue his employment if he does not choose to do 
sO. 

As indicated earlier, not the least of the values of 
these two projects—the survey and the co-operative pro- 
egram—is the opportunity they offer teachers for contacts 
with offices and business men. By working more closely 
together on these problems, surely much can be accom- 
plished in the future that we so far have been unable to 
accomplish. 


Correct Theory is not Enough 


The bookkeeping and accounting theory your students learn must be sound. But it 
must be applied to the requirements of modern business Consider these important 
facts demonstrating that Pathfinder practice sets will satisfy these requirements. 


3. The Pathfinder practice sets listed here can be used 
with any bookkeeping or accounting text. This 
unique feature enables every school to give students 
the necessary experience of actually using account- 
ing records and business forms. 


1. Genuine standard accounting and office forms are 
utilized throughout. They are not imitations, they 
are real. 


2. The narratives of transactions are broad in scope. 
They are literally lifted out of actual business 
operations. Your students will learn how things 4. Your graduates will be prepared to be of immediate 
are really done. ; value to their employers. 


ACCOUNTING FOR RETAIL MERCHANTS (Henry Harper) 
ACCOUNTING FOR INSTALLMENT SALES (Westfall Appliance Company) 
COMPARATIVE-SPREAD ACCOUNTING METHODS (Monroe Stations, Inc.) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—BUSINESS (Armour and Hardy) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—DENTISTS (Dr. C. J. Harris) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—PHYSICIANS (D. F. Allen, M.D.) 
CLERICAL PRACTICE (Aiken’s, Inc.) 
PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING (Precision Air Parts Company) 


COMPLETE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


Textbook Division » Charles R.Hadley Gompany » pathfinders 


LOS ANGELES 12 - 330 N. Los Angeles St. 


NEW YORK 17 - 342 Madison Ave. 
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THE SECRETARY'S 
BOOK-- 


A Complete Reference Manual 


By S. J. Wanous, Associate Professor of Office Manage- 
ment and Business Education; and Lawrence Erickson, 
Assistant in Office Management, both of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


HE SECRETARY’S BOOK supplies a manual of genuine 

ind continuous usefulness to teachers and students of sec- 
retarial subjects, to secretaries, office workers, and businessmen. 
Its success is evidenced by a decade of widespread acceptance. 
The selection and organization of its broad range of material 
has been aided by the help of many experienced secretaries and 
businessmen. Recognizing that the modern secretary’s responsi- 
bility includes much besides a facility in taking dictation and 
adeptness at the typewriter, this volume meets the need for a 
handbook of information about and guidance in all of the many 
problems which a secretary encounters daily in a busy office. 


$4.00 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving Course 


By W. C. Maxwell, Head of Commercial Department, 
Hinsdale High Schoo!, Hinsdale, Illinois; James L. 
Mursell, Professsor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; and Albert C. Fries, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Science, School of Commerce, North- 
western University. 


‘THis text embodies a new idea about typewriting that has 
been matured into a time-saving method by years of actual 
classroom practice. The authors believe that good typing is, 
essentially, a continuous, rhythmic flow of movement and should 
be learned in terms cf movement-types rather than on the basis 
of frequency of usage. By following this method, the student 
will cover more in a first-year course than is ordinarily the case. 
Tested patterns of action in exercise instructions proceed from 
balanced word-patterns, through semi-balanced word-patterns, 
to miscellaneous word-patterns. Having acquired good form, 
correct control, and speed, the student uses the remainder of 
the text in learning to apply his skill to different uses of the 
typewriter and to test his ability to produce on the job. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 


By Cecil B. Williams, Professor of English, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. 


PRACTICAL manual that reflects the best present-day 

American business writing as practiced in successful offices 
and taught in business school and college classrooms. Subjects 
include: Sales Letters, Dictation and Oral English. Collections. 
Business Reports. Radio Advertising. Business Journalism. 
Direct Mail. Correspondence Supervision. Advertising Copy. 
Sales Promotion. Office Management. 


$4.00 
THE RONALD PRESS CONMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE NATONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY 


Administrators’ Issue, Summer 1948 


By J. MARSHALL HANNA 
Editor, Administrators’ Issues 


Did you ever wonder how a magazine issue 
editor goes about his job? It is really quite 
simple. Here’s the formula: 


First, determine your subject—Administra- 
tive Problems in Business Education. 


Second, spend a day each with three busy 
education administrators, a state supervisor, a 
city supervisor, and a department head. As 
you observe, prepare a list of topics based on 
the administrative duties that they are called 
upon to perform. Your list of topics will in- 
elude: visiting classes, providing instructional 
materials, procuring equipment, co-ordinating 
schools and business, organizing testing pro- 
grams, providing for placement and follow-up, 
public relations, co-ordinating various phases 
of the school system, planning for work-experi- 
ence and co-operative training, encouraging re- 
organization of the course of study, providing 
in-service training, and conducting conferences. 


Third, select a group of outstanding business 
education administrators who, because of their 
interest and experience, are well qualified to 
write on these topics. 


Fourth, use all the psychology you have at 
your disposal to get these busy people to take 
the time to share their ideas with your readers. 


The result—the summer issue of the National 
Business Education Quarterly. 


How good is the formula? You, as readers, 
will have to be the judge, but to those of us on 
the editorial staff it looks mighty good. We 
think that you just can’t bring together the 
ideas of three state supervisors of business 
education, five city supervisors, three depart- 
ment heads, and two teacher-training special- 
ists writing on down-to-earth problems which 
administrators face without the results being 
most worth while. We hope you will agree. 

If you have an administrative problem, the 
odds are eleven to one that you will find a prac- 
tical suggestion for its solution in the summer 
issue of the Quarterly, for this issue will con- 
tain eleven excellent articles, written by eleven 
outstanding administrators in business educa- 
tion—Hamden L. Forkner, Estelle Phillips, Kr- 
nest A. Zelliot, John N. Given, William Boyd 
Logan, William R. Blackler, EK. Dana Gibson, 
Verner Dotson, Philip 8. Pepe, Ear] Clevenger, 
and Foster W. Loso. 
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McGraw-Hill Books of Timely Importance 


Beckley and Logan 
THE RETAIL SALESPERSON AT WORK 


297 pages, $2.20 


Written for young people planning a career in retailing, this book provides information about the job of salesperson based upon 
the experience of others, and stresses not only the technique of selling, but the variety of information a new person needs to 
know in going into a new job situation. ; 


Douglas, Skar and Price 
MODERN BUSINESS, An Introduction to Principles and Problems 


419 pages, $3.50 


Gives an elementary, organized treatment of basic principles underlying and influencing American business developments pre- 
sented in relation to the American economic scene. Special attention is given to the effect upon the consumer. A Teacher’s 
Manual will be available. 


Brewster, Palmer and Ingraham 
INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING. New Fifth Edition 


531 pages, $3.40 


An understandable, comprehensive, and eminently teachable presentation of the fundamental principles of advertising in all its 
aspects. The new edition is strictly up to date. More attention has been given to retail advertising. 4 Teacher's Manual and a 
Student’s Workbook will be available. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
Smith - MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY’S 
(Continued from page 35) 1948 SUMMER SESSION 
operation of those who work them—the employees. will include a 


6. Avoid the appearance of criticism of personnel. BUSINESS EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


When you improve a procedure you always tread on 


someone’s brain child. Give credit where it is due. Show JULY 26 — AUGUST 20 

that progress can be made only through the study of featuring 

what has been done before. Both the successes and fail- Dr. S. J. a Robert 

ures of a previous procedure are important assets in n 

methods improvement. W A NO U S d F I N & H 

Associate Professor, Office Man- Supervisor, Business Ed- 

Step 6: Follow-up. Watch the new method in its in- 

fanev to get rid of the rough places that anv new prod- typing, transcription, secretarial Secretary, National Busi- 

practice. ness Teachers Assn. 


uct has. Make the adjustments without bias. Suggest 


improvements for mutual help to other units not under Tuition: $18.75 


4 credits (graduate or undergraduate) in Business Ad- 


your authority. Watch for chances for application of ministration or Education. Prerequisites: Junior stand- 
the new method to other processes. Once the improve- ing, a major or minor in Business Education, or teach- 
ment gets started it rolls on like a snowball. ing experience in business subjects. 


Sponsored by the Schools of 


Never expect to find the ‘‘best’’ method. Keep the 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EDUCATION 


‘‘better’’ method under observation along with all the 


rest. When we feel that we have the best methods, we MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
close our eves to advancement. MISSOULA, MONTANA 
“where Spring spends the Summer” 
‘METHODS For description of full Office Practice 
HAVE YOU VOTED? | 
Transcription General or Basic 
All regular members of the Association are urged 
to return their ballots before June 1, 1948 
May, 1948 : 41 
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—and their correlation—than 


Teacher’s Manual and Record Sheet. 


The secret of secretarial success —CORRELATION 


Yes, correlation is the secret—it is by correlating her knowledge of shorthand, 
typing, spelling, syllabication, punctuation, and grammar that a secretary per- 
forms her work ably. And no text gives better grounding in these fundamentals 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription 


This highly functional text trains the student to take dictation and to transcribe it in good 
form. The vocabulary is drawn from the first 3,000 high-frequency words of the Horn 
Basic Vocabulary. Realistic letter writing, przctice in phrasing, and many other notable 
features make this text a valuable, practical reference and style manual. All typing and 
shorthand strokes are counted. In both Grezg and Pitman editions, each 555 pages. With 


BY FORKNER, OSBORNE, AND O’BRIEN 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


REVISED COMPREHENSIVE PROPOSITIONS 
IN ACCOUNTING 


(Mimeographed, Bound) 


Presented in three volumes—Vol. I by Homer St. Clair 
Pace, C.P.A. and Charles T. Bryan, C.P.A., ard Vols. II 
and III by Homer St. Clair Pace, C.P.A. and Edward J. 
Koestler, C.P.A.—these texts .provide outstanding material 
for— 


Practitioners: For “refresher” and reference 
purposes 

C.P.A. candidates: In preparation for theory 
and practical examinations 


Schools: As the basis for problem courses 


Case method. Each volume contains 16 comprehensive 
problems, constituting the “cases.” The problems are 
analyzed, the theory discussed, and solutions developed. 

Supplemental material. Each section is followed by a 
supplemental test proposition, and by 10 theory questions. 

Volumes independent. The three volumes are not pro- 
gressive; hence any volume may be used independently. 

Price. List price, $4.75 for Vol. I, and $4.25 each for 
Vols. II and III, f.o.b. New York. When adopted for 
classroom instruction and a school orders five or more 
copies, a 20 per cent bookstore discount is allowed, and 
teachers keys to the supplemental test propositions are 
provided. 


BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 19) 


and experience in adult teaching shows that the adult 
worker will only attend and take an interest in those 
training programs which provide him with information 
and skills that may be readily transferred into actual 
job situations which he is meeting in his daily work. 


It has been aptly said that adults require the instruc- 
tor in the evening classes to develop material during the 
elass which is usable on the job the next morning and 
will not return to classes which present ‘‘cold storage’’ 
information that might be usable at some later date. The 
great danger in organizing an extension training pro- 
gram of required basic courses is that too much ‘‘cold 
storage’’ information may be offered to adults who are 
not attending classes to graduate, but who are attending 
classes to acquire skills and information that will enable 
them to do a better job tomorrow. 


Advisory Committees 


It is for the functional school administrator to solicit 
the aid and advice of a local advisory committee before , 
establishing a program of extension training. Through 
the services of the advisory committee, representatives 
of local business and trade associations and other inter- 
ested parties, it is possible to make a survey of the com- 
munity to determine what fields offer the greatest possi- 
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bility for training. It may be possible to determine the 
number of individuals engaged in a specific list of busi- 
ness activities, and to ascertain the relative length of em- 
ployment, and the approximate rate of personnel turn- 
over in these occupations. It might also be determined 
in this survey how much training is required to capably 
perform the functions of each of the chosen occupations 
which are to be surveyed. The results of such a survey 
would enable the school administrator to determine the 
fields in which training should be given and the approxi- 
mate number of employed workers that might be served 
if this training were made available. However, it must 
be recognized that a worthwhile program of extension 
training must retain a flexibility that will enable it to 
meet changing conditions that arise in the business field. 


Short-unit Courses 


In the development of courses in extension training, it 
should be recognized that these courses are intended for 
employed workers who are busily engaged in the process 
of making a living, and also have certain family, civic, 
and social responsibilities which demand much of their 
time. For this reason, it is usually desirable to plan 
short-unit courses which may be completed in a relatively 
short period of time. It will frequently be found that 
adults will attend two or three courses of fifteen or twen- 
ty hours’ duration each, but would not enter a class 
which was scheduled for sixty hours of instruction over 
a period of fifteen weeks. 


In order to develop these short-unit courses, it is fre- 
quently necessary to take a broad subject and divide it 
into a number of short specific units. An example of this 
might be a course in Shoe Retailing, which might be di- 
vided into three units: (1) Fitting and Selling Shoes; 
(2) Shoe Construction and Shoe Materials; and (3) 
Problems in Managing a Shoe Store. 


Personnel of Classes 


In the actual organization of extension classes, it is 
frequently desirable to plan for groups from a particu- 
lar business organization, as these individuals will have 
common problems due to the fact that they work under 
similar conditions, policies and organization. In addi- 
tion, with groups from one organization it is frequently 
possible to conduct the classes during store hours, which 
enables the employees to receive the training without 
sacrificing their own time. However, it should be defi- 
nitely understood that these classes are for the employed 
workers in a community ; and when classes are held for 
groups in a single organization, other classes should al- 
ways be made available to those workers who are em- 
ployed in smaller firms where it would not be possible 
to hold within-store groups. Classes that are composed 
of individuals from many businesses do have the advan- 
tage of bringing together many and varied ideas which 
are then made available through discussion to other mem- 
bers of the group. This tends toward broader. training 
than is possible with a group composed of employees 
from a single organization, 


May, -19.48 


JUST PUBLISHED 


STEPS TO SUCCESS 
IN SHORTHAND 
Book II Longhand Edition* $2.00 


A carefully graded dictation text that completes the pro- 
cedures presented in Steps to Success in Shorthand—Book I. 
It uses the following methods to develop skill in taking dic- 
tation and transcribing notes: 

e@ Graduated vocabulary control, which enables stu- 

dents to build a large authentic vocabulary and 
construct outlines for new words. 


e Progressively increasing length of letters and 
articles. 


e Progressively increasing syllabic intensity. 


This exceptional practice manual assures the rich vocabulary, 
top speed, and complete accuracy that is essential to vocational 
success. 


Table of Contents 


1. Letters 1-50—Basic vocabu- 
lary: 2,000 most frequently 
used words. 

2. Letters 51-100 — Basic vo- 
eabulary: 3,000 most fre- 
quently used words. 

3. 6. Articles 1-50—Business, lit- 
Regents Tests. erary and commodity sub- 


4. Letters 201-250—Basic vo- — 
cabulary: 3,000 most fre- * Also published in a Short 
quently used words: with let- hand edition, for use in Pit- 
ters averaging 150 words in man Shorthand classes. 


length. Higher syllabic in- 
tensity. 

Letters 251-400—Unrestrict- 
ed vocabulary. Letters ar- 
ranged according to length 
up to 200 words. 


Study and Relaxation 


Scenic Colorado 


University of Denver 
College of Business Administration 


Special Professional Courses for Business Teachers 
MBA Degree (Thesis Optional) 


Major fields: 
Accounting Business Education Personnel and 
Advertising Economics Industrial Relations 
Airline-Airport Finance & Banking Research and 
Management Management Statistics 
Marketing Retailing 


Program of two-, four-, five-, seven-, or ten-week 
periods. 


Planned Recreational Program 
Two Regular Terms 
June 21 to July 23 
July 26 to August 27 


Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer School 


COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
University of Denver 
Denver 2, Colorado 
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BOOKKEEPING aNp ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett 


This new book has been simplified, streamlined, and modernized. It proceeds from 
the simple to the complex. In the first chapter the student is shown how all records 


must begin. The spiral or expanding-cycle method of presentation is used. In each 
new cycle new subject matter is introduced and the principles are expanded. The 


Edition 
z progress of the student is speeded up, but the principles are presented more smoothly 
. and thoroughly through numerous visual aids and examples. The language is simple 
Already ante adopted in and nontechnical. New terms are carefully explained. The student proceeds straight 
Oregon, Indiana, Tennessee, through in a step-by-step procedure without backtracking. All the terminology, 


Alabama, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Province of 


Alberta, Canada CINCINNATI 


procedure, and stationery are strictly standard. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


NEW YORK 


PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Hardy 
(Continued from page 29) 
tion seem to be increased whenever a strong ‘‘ we-feel- 
ing’’ is created. 

Among employees as well as adolescents it is appar- 
ently ‘‘the manner in which the experience is introduced 
which seems to be the decisive factor in producing a 
change in attitude. The old attitude, for example, 
prejudice against older workers, may withstand prestige 
suggestions by an experienced psychologist, by the per- 
sonnel manager, by the plant manager, by the president 
of the company, and by a combination of these. It is 
impervious to all facts, be they specific examples drawn 
from the individual’s own experience, or general argu- 
ments and theories, or the results of scientific research. 
Facts are useful only when the stereotype bearer him- 
self is reoriented in his search for a new solution.® 

Among the most successful methods of uprooting old 
attitudes are participation of management in objective 
research for new ways of introducing experiences, and 
participation of supervisors in group discussion and 
decision. Thus, through a process of guided experiences 
which are equally his own, a person may be reoriented 
so that he gradually takes on within himself the attitudes 
which he would not accept from others.”’ 

7The Journal of Social Issues, Aug. 1945, ‘‘Changing a Stereo- 
tyne in Industry.’’ 

SIbid. 
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Book Review 
(Continued from page 20) 
SIMPLIFIED LETTER, National Office Management 
Association, 12 East Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pennsylvania, 3 pp., single copies free, 100 copies 
$2.00. 

You and your students have been hearing about 
NOMA’s Simplified Letter, haven’t you? Here is a 
folder in which your questions are answered. 

As you know, there is more to a simplified letter than 
blocking the margin, and omitting ‘‘dear sir’’ and 
*‘yours truly.”” You may hear someone say, ‘‘It’s just 
too bad if we don’t have time for courtesy in business 
life,’’ and thus condemn the simplified letter. If that 
person studied the letter, he should decide that, after 
all, making the subject of the letter clear to the reader 
at first glance is just as courteous as to call him, ‘‘dear 

This folder contains suggestions for dictating the sim- 
plified letter, two sample letters, and suggestions for 
typing the letter. Be ‘‘custom-built, not custom-balked’’ 
and examine the Case for the Simplified Letter. 


NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 


The third annual NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 
will- be held July 26-August 20, 1948, under the auspices of The 
American University in Washington, D. C. The Institute is a 
training school for leaders of professional organizations. 

The purpose of the Institute is to aid officers of professional 
organizations to develop the technics, skills, and knowledge nec- 
essary to give dynamic leadership in keeping with the Victory 
Action Program of our united education associations. 
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ARE A BIG FACTOR IN 
MONROE SERVICE 


The hundreds of schools that are using 
Monroes in their Office Practice courses 
are getting much more than machines— 
they always have available practical 
courses of instruction and handbooks of 
authentic modern practices and methods. 

Write to our Educational Department. 
Get full description of the Monroe Edu- 
cator; a regular Monroe Adding Calcu- 
lator made expressly for schools, and 
sold to schools only at a special rate. We 
can make prompt deliveries of Monroe 


Educators. 


These practical teaching helps are yours 
for the asking—just write us specifying 


the ones you want. 


@ Course of Study in Office Ma- 
chines (form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
Educator (form B182) 


® Teaching Office Practice 
by the Rotation Plan (form 
B118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation 
Plan Formulas (form 


XSS243) 


@ Layout Sheet — Office 
Training Laboratory (form 


XSS246) 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc."~ 


COURSE, Or Stuy 
IN 
OFFICE MACHINE, 
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An Important Basic Text in 


BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION 
AND 
FINANCE 


By 


HOMER V. CHERRINGTON 


Professor of Finance 
Northwestern University 


textbook in business finance 
analyzes step by step the different 
types of business organization in 
order to explain the background of 
their financing. It will be of real 
value to both students planning con- 
tinued study in the field of business 
administration and those who want 
a background course in financing a 
business. 


The author’s objective is to enable 
the student who plans to go into 
business for himself to make an in- 
telligent choice of the method of 
financing, or to help the student 
who expects to become identified 
with an established enterprise to en- 
hance his usefulness and increase 
his opportunities for advancement. 


Scope of Contents: Introduction— 
Individual Proprietorships, Partner- 
ships, Other Unincorporated Asso- 
ciations; Corporations; Promotion of 
Corporations; Ownership of Corpora- 
tions; Leadership in Corporations; 
Corporate Securities; Securities Mar- 
kets;. Federal Regulation of Securi- 
ties Markets; Current Capital; 
Financial Reconstruction and Reor- 
ganization; Expansion and Combina- 
tion; Public Policy with Respect to 
Expansion, Combination; Trade As- 
sociations; Tacit Understandings; 


Cartels; Leases; Trusts; Holding 


Companies; Mergers and Consoli- 
dations; Cooperatives; Government 
Corporations. 485 pages, $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


IS East 26th Street, New York 10 


Businessmen Answer Questions 
(Questions on page 8) 


1. (By Mr. Chas. M. Ward, Montreal) 


Speed in itself is not an outstanding 
characteristic of a good secretary. Ranking 
ahead of speed I would say are, personality, 
tact, good judgment and accuracy. 

Perhaps you will understand it better if 
I quote from the definition of duties as out- 
lined for a Senior Secretary in the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade Clerical Salary Sur- 
vey: 
‘*Fully qualified stenographer to senior 
executive of large organization. Requires 
thorough knowledge of routines, person- 
nel, functions and policies. Required to 
handle work of a confidential nature; take 
dictation; edit and type letters. Handle 
periodic routine duties of superior, ar- 
range for and schedule appointments. 
Maintain employees’ and other confiden- 
tial records, prepare reports, answer cor- 
respondence in name of superior, and in 
general, through knowledge of person- 
nel and policies relieve him of as much 
detail as is practicable.’ 


2. (By Mr. R. T. Fisher, Montreal) 


Before answering the question, I think it 
would be well to understand the term ‘‘ Pri- 
vate Secretary.’’ In my estimation there 
are three classes of secretaries. 

First—A senior stenographer who is as- 
signed to a Department or to a Department 
Head, but whose duties consist more of 
stenographie work than actual secretarial 
duties. Senior stenographers are often 
classified and termed private secretaries. 

Second—A private secretary who handles 
entirely the work of a junior executive or 
key man in an organization. 

Third—A private and confidential secre- 
tary who is capable of handling the affairs, 
both business and personal, of top execu- 
tives. 

Dealing with above in order—Senior sten- 
ographers will have little if any use for a 
knowledge of bookkeeping as their duties 
will consist mainly of ordinary stenographiec 
work. Private secretaries would find book- 
keeping knowledge an asset, as it would aid 
them in understanding certain of their du- 
ties. It is quite likely that their work 
would include the stenographie handling of 
financial matters, accounting routine, ete., 
and it is most difficult to intelligently and 
efficiently perform this work without an 
understanding of bookkeeping principles. 

A private and confidential secretary to a 
top executive would definitely require a 
working knowledge of bookkeeping. This 
type of seeretary will find that the work 
will be more confined to the stenographic 
handling of top financial matters, that he 
or she may be ealled upon to handle de- 
tails of such matters, and the maintenance 
of eertain bookkeeping records may be re- 
quired—such as her chief’s personal and 
perhaps his special expense accounts. 

So, those of you who aspire to the latter 
two elassifications should acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of bookkeeping. 


3. (By Mr. R. T. Fisher, Montreal) 


I believe that the correct meaning of this 
question is: ‘‘What advancement will there 
be for secretaries in the next ten years?’’ 
Using this interpretation, I would say that 
the business world is becoming more and 
more conscious of the ability of female 
workers. There are many examples in the 
world today of sales clerks, stenographers, 
factory workers and secretaries rising to 
key and executive positions. To achieve this, 
it is necessary for the girl to apply herself 
to the job, to have intelligence, initiative 
and a certain flair for business. The busi- 
ness world today is eager to accept any- 
one, male or female, in any job, if that per- 
son ean fill the job better than anyone else. 


4. (By Mr. G. E. Brown, Montreal) 


Sometimes it seems that advancement is 
more rapid in a small office than in a larger 
one. Sometimes it actually is. Sometimes 
it is not. There seems to be a law of aver- 
ages at work which keeps the rate of ad- 
vancement pretty closely in line with one’s 
natural ability to accept increasing responsi- 
bility and profit by experience. Several 
changes in personnel may occur in a small 
office at about the same time, with the re- 
sult that advancement is rapid for those 
there at that time. Thereafter, a long pe- 
riod may elapse before further changes per- 
mit of further advancement for either the 
old staff or for new persons taken in to fill 
the original vacancies. In a large firm 
when a vacaney occurs there are more per- 
sons to choose from, and usually those with 
the greater ability and the greater experi- 
enee will be moved up. 

In other words, the small firm may offer 
faster promotion in the early years, but 
usually the larger firm will offer the steadier 
advancement and the greater returns in the 
long run to those who have the qualities 
and qualifications to sueceed. 


5. (By Mr. C. Rinfret, Montreal NOMA) 

With the modern methods of job descrip- 
tion and job evaluation for offices, it be- 
comes evident that the chances of promotion 
and inerements or increases in salaries, de- 
pend entirely on the employee, because it 
is up to him to improve his position by hard 
work, serious reading and personal studies, 
which will eventually result in his advance- 
ment and higher salary. 

The laborer or wage earner generally 
works at a determined rate for a specific 
job, and will not get an increase as long as 
the rate fixed for that job through the job 
evaluation plan remains the same; but there 
again, the ambitious worker will find ways 
to better his situation, by conscientious 
work and initiative. 


6. (By Mr. R. T. Fisher, Montreal) 


Is salary or security the main thought in 
the minds of the young people of today? 
The question, as asked, deals with a subject 
which is foremost in the minds of all job 
seekers. First of all, may I say that it is 
unlikely that you, as an applicant, will be 
asked how much salary you will expect to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Index to Volume I (March, April, and May, 1947) 


UBEA Forum Indez, a service to 
members and libraries, is prepared un- 
der the direction of Viola DuFrain. 
Dr. DuFrain, a member of the staff 
at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, is well known for her active 
part in professional associations and 
as a contributor to our professional 
publications. She is UBEA State Re- 
search Chairman in Illinors. 

The index for Volume IT will ap- 
pear in the next (October) issue of 
UBEA Forum. It is hoped that this 
service will be welcomed by Forum 
readers. —Ho.uts P. 


UBEA Executive Secretary. 
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FBLA Chapters Organized Recently 


Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville, 
Texas—Leslie H. Bonham, sponsor and 
Joseph L. Egly, president. 


St. Mary’s Female Seminary-Junior Col- 


lege, St. Mary’s, Maryland—Jane 
White, sponsor and Minnetta Lowry, 
president. 


Lancaster High School, Lancaster, South 
Carolina—Helen Clyburn, sponsor and 
Joan Randall, president. 

Chipley High School, Chipley, Florida— 
Mrs. Neil Wilkins, sponsor and Harrell 
Cushing, president. 

Monticello High School, Monticello, New 
York—Louis Friedman, sponsor and 
Norton Finkelstein, president. 

Madison Township High School, Trotwood, 
Ohio—Mrs. Ava Benn, sponsor and 
Cora Hull, president. 

Catonsville High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land—Mary Lennon, sponsor and Glo- 
ria Smink, president. 

Candler High School, Candler, North Caro- 
lina—Dan B. Cooke, sponsor and Betty 
Jean Anderson, president. 

Fort Atkinson High School, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin—Bertha Seward and 
Wallace Zastrow co-sponsors and 
Gladys Hanson, president. 

Butler High School, Princeton, Kentucky 
—Margaret Boaz, sponsor and Sue 
Darnell, president. 

Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri— 
Carmon L. Cameron, sponsor and Har- 
riet Lueking, president. 

Creston High School, Creston, Iowa—Har- 
riet Hiatt, sponsor and Mara Lou 
Brown, president. 

Morganfield High School, Morganfield, 
Kentucky—Mrs. J. G. Lovan, sponsor 
and Jean Seeley, president. 


Columbia Chapter Entertains 
State Group 


A day to be remembered by more 
than one hundred FBLA members in 
South Carolina is March 18, 1948. 
The highlight of the day was a tea 
given by the Columbia Chapter to 
honor the national FBLA Executive 
Secretary (Hollis P. Guy), the prin- 
cipals and sponsors of other FBLA 
Chapters in the State. 

Fay Anderson, president of the Co- 
lumbia Chapter, welcomed the group 
to Columbia. Miss Lula Royce, FBLA 
sponsor for South Carolina, present- 
ed each of the honor guests and presi- 
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Hapeville FBLA Chapter 
Reports Activities 


Hapeville (Georgia) FBLA Chap- 
ter is continuing the follow-up study 
of high school graduates which was 
begun last year. 

In co-operation with the school 
guidance program, the ‘‘Kuder Pref- 
erence’’ will be administered to each 
ninth grader and the results used in 
guiding his selection of curriculum 
for the senior high school. 

Recently, a representative of the 
A. B. Dick Company gave a talk on 
the history, progress, and operation 
of the Mimeograph. Following the lec- 
ture, the members present cut sten- 
ceils, used the Mimeoseope and other 
accessories. 


dents of visiting chapters who spoke 
briefly concerning their FBLA activi- 
ties. 

A tea course was served by mem- 
bers of the hostess chapter. The scene 
of the tea was Laurel Hill, a lovely 
colonial mansion which is owned by 
the parents of one of the FBLA mem- 
bers who also weleomed the guests. 


Members of the Greenville (S. C.) chapter. 
the FBLA Day activities in Columbia, March 18. 
United States. 


Co-operative Training Program 
Project at Oklahoma City 

The Capitol Hill Senior High 
School (Oklahoma City, Oklahoma) 
Chapter organized in November. Dr. 
Harry Huffman of the State Univer- 
sity was the guest speaker. Business 
teachers from other high schools in 
the city were also guests at the initia- 
tion service and dinner. 

One of the major projects of this 
Chapter is the installation of a co- 
operative training program. Recent- 
ly, the co-operative program has been 
extended throughout the Oklahoma 
State offices and now twelve girls are 
rotating every two weeks on a non- 
payment, real training basis. The — 
Remington Rand Company has ac- 
cepted one girl to train on all of their 
equipment. Another girl is in train- 
ing at the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company. It is believed by those who 
have observed the program that by 
next year the Capitol Hill Chapter 
project will develop into one of the 
finest co-operative training programs 
in the United States. Mrs. Lamore 
Lauderdale is sponsor. 


Eighty-two members of this group attended 


This is the largest FBLA chapter in the 


Mrs. Rita Polk Heape is sponsor. 
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Businessmen Answer Questions 
(Continued from page 46) 


receive. It is true that some newspaper 
advertisements request this information, but, 
with few exceptions, personal interviews 
will not deal with the salary question in this 
manner. Most business houses have mini- 
mum and maximum salary limits set for 
each position. 

In seeking your first job—salary does not 
mean a great deal. The important feature 
is to pick the right firm. To be successful, 
you must be prepared to like your employers, 
like your job, like your fellow workers. You 
must have confidence in the firm and believe 
in your future with it. You must think of 
your connection with the company as per- 
manent. If this is your attitude—starting 
salary is of minimum importance—the joh 
and salary are but footholds to your future. 


7. (By Mr. F. W. Paynter, Montreal) 


Now to you who are applicants let me re- 
mind you that each employer was at one 
time an applicant himself and he knows that 
you come in with your heart beating a little 
faster and that you are at a disadvantage 
by being in unfamiliar surroundings. Re- 
member this and also keep in mind that the 
employer wants to get a suitable employee, 
so the concern is not all on one side. 

Having confidence in yourself also helps 
to decrease nervousness. This confidence can 
come from knowing that you have a good 
education, and are at least of average intelli- 
gence. It will also give you confidence if 
you make sure that your appearance is 
clean, neat and pleasing in all ways. 


8. (By Mr. Blickwede, Rochester NCMA) 
‘<They first secured the confidence of the 
person for whom they worked by doing the 
work assigned to them promptly and aceu- 


rately and when there was other work to do 
they accepted it graciously and made the 
boss feel delighted he had someone on whom 
he could depend. The person who can and 
will work in that spirit, will find doors of 
opportunity opening for him as he pursues 
his chosen career.’’ 


9. (By Mr. Carson, Rochester NOMA) 


By all means ask for promotion if one 
really thinks he deserves it. I think the 
boss should know the person is ambitious 
to get ahead and is willing to accept re- 
sponsibility. But, be sure you really are 
prepared for and deserve promotion. 

To deserve promotion you should be han- 
dling your present job in an outstanding 
manner. Your work should be accurately, 
neatly and promptly done. You should be 
cooperative with your fellow workers as 
well as with your boss. 

Having thoroughly checked yourself on 
conduct and accomplishment, when you are 
really sure you deserve promotion, then by 
all means ask your employer for an advanece- 
ment. 


10. (By Mr. J. Carson, Rochester NOMA) 


Credentials are important, but are they 
more important than the conduct and ap- 
pearance of the applicant? A person may 
have splendid credentials but unless he or 
she answers questions in an intelligent man- 
ner the interviewer will probably view the 
credentials with skepticism. 

For clerical positions we hire high grade 
people with the necessary educational re- 
quirements. These people are neatly and 
sensibly dressed except perhaps for wearing 
shoes without toes or heels in the winter- 
time. It would be very poor policy to hire 
someone who is very untidy and careless 
about his or her personal appearance. 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


To UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Enclosed are my $......... for annual membership dues in UBEA. Please send UBEA Forum to the address given below. 


New membership. 


This i 
i Renewal membership. 


Begin membership as of: August ; December March Make check or money order payable to 
United Business Education Association. 
Miss 
[) Regular—including full active privileges and a year's Mr. 
subscription to UBEA Forum $3 
OO Student—including subscription to UBEA Forum. (Open 
to certified full-time students in academic year.) $1.50 Street __. 
(C]_ Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis. $50 
0 Professional—including full active privileges in UBEA and ; ? 
one or more divisions: (please check divisions desired) City —.. = one 
(1 Research Foundation, Administrators’ Division, 
(C) Business-Teacher Education Division; also year's sub- 
scription to UBEA Forum, The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly, and bulletins $6 
Student Professional—same as Professional... $3 
Life Professional—same as Professional on continuous (School) _......... 
I tee ope $100 Present teaching position Major subject or area 


: UBEA Forum 


FEATURED IN 
UBEA Forum 

Oct. Shorthand 
Nov. Typewriting 
Dec. Bookkeeping 
Jan. Teaching Aids 


Feb. General Clerical 
and Machines 


Mar. Basic Business 


Apr. Distributive 
Occupations 


May Cooperation with 
Business 


FEATURED IN 


The National Business 
Education Quarterly 


Oct. Research in 
Business Education 


Dec. Administrative 
Problems 


Mar. Research in 
Business Education 


May Business-Teacher 
Education Problems 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to... 


Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the association 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the regional, state, and local affiliated associations. Any member of 
UBEA may attend the annual meeting of the assembly, but only dele- 
gates have voting privileges. Thirty associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 
of the six districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 
in executing policies of the association. 


UBEA supports three divisions—Research Foundation, Adminis- 
trators’, and Business-Teacher Education. Members of the divisions 
are known as professional members of the association. They elect their 
own officers and work on problems which apply to the area of interest. 


UBEA maintains five committees at the state level—Membership, 
Research, Future Business Leaders of America, Tests and Standards, 
and Affiliation. Committee work is the veritable foundation of asso- 
ciation policy and action. 


UBEA sponsors more than 175 chapters of FBLA, the national 
youth organization for high school and college students. Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America are the hope of democracy and world peace. 


UBEA sponsors a testing program which 
includes Student’s Typewriting Tests. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


BE PROFESSIONAL 


Join now the more than 


sional organization. 


Types of Membership After Before 
Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
1948 1948 


Professional—including Forum, $6.00 $5.00 
Quarterly, and Bulletins 


6000 business teachers who Regular—including Forum 3.00 2.00 
are making our profession *Student—Professional 3.00 3.00 
strong on a national basis. Regular. 1.50 1.00 
Boost United! Be United! Life—Professional 100.00 100.00 
It is your national profes- Regular 50.00 50.00 


*Full-time students of the academic year who are certified 
by the institution they attend. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
by Reed and Morgan 1948 Edition 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State Education 
Department and Past President of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
formerly Head of the Commercial Department of the James 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 


Introduction to Business fur- 


nishes a basic course designed 
to give every student the prac- 
tical information which each 
individual needs to conduct his 
personal business affairs. 
There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His Prob- 
lems. Advances in the fields 
of communication and trans- 
portation are featured, includ- 
ing air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS .WORKBOOK 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the titles, 
Communication, Savings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, Paying, and Re- 
sponsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, designed 
to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


and in correct English. 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


COMPLETE TYPEWRITING 
by Ollie Depew 
1948 Edition 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to develop 
ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter composition. A 
competent typist should not only write rapidly and accurately, 
but should have the ability to compose letters in good taste 


Allyn and Bacon 
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REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
by Edwin I. Stein 1948 Edition 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commercial pupils 
need a very thorough grounding in arithmetic. Often pupils 
need a refresher course in arithmetic to restore their skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have been 


seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weakness in arith- 
metic makes commercial courses difficult. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Sutton and Lennes 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All examples 
of solutions are taken from the 
approved daily practice of mod- 
ern business. Census figures, 
postal rates, tariff regulations, 
taxation figures, and _ other 
statistical material have been 
brought down to date. 


ARITHMETIC 


LAW OF BUSINESS 
by Samuel P. Weaver 1948 Edition 


Weaver’s Law of Business discusses and illustrates the general 
rules of law. It gives type cases and problems to exemplify 
the subordinate rules underlying each general rule. Labora- 


tory exercises give the student a glimpse of the practical 


application of the law. There is a complete Teachers 
Manual. 
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